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Happy are thy men, happy are theſe thy ſer- 
vants, which ſtand continually before thee, 
and that hear thy wiſdom. 1 Kings x. 8. 
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EARNING, as well as the other 
prerogatives and advantages of man- 

kind, is ſeldom judged of with ſtrict pro- 
priety, is ſeldom taken for what it actually 
is. It has its panegyriſts, who exaggerate 
its value - no leſs than its ignorant or 
haughty deſpiſers, who refuſe it the im- 
portance it deſerves. Confidered in its uni- 
verſal extent, to ſpeak impartially, it has 
occaſioned as much harm as good; has ſo 
frequently appeared under the moſt vene- 
rable aſpect, and ſo frequently in the moſt 
ridiculous figure; and is compounded, in 
B 2 fact, 
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fact, of ſuch a remarkable mixture of im- 
portant and unimportant matters, that, as 
well in regard to the various fides it has, 
and the various effects it produces, as in 
reſpect to the various perſons that profeſs 
it, it muſt neceſſarily undergo various and 
oppoſite ſentences, one while deſerving ap- 
plauſe and admiration, and at another re- 
proach and contempt.— Taken at large, it 
ſcems to have been more highly prized, 
and more honoured, in the early ages of 
antiquity, than in modern times; probably 
becaule i: was leſs common; probably be- 
<av': ne neceſſity and utility of it were in 
many reſpects more readily felt, and the 
helps it afforded were more indiſpenſable; 
or, probably, becauſe it wore à more vene- 
rable or more my{terious countenance, and 
was attributed to a ſublimer origin. Ac- 
cordingly, the queen that we read of, as 
coming from the wealthy Arabia to con- 
verſe with Solomon, had a very high opi- 
gien of its value. She left her throne, 
| 5 and 
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and ker people, to hear and to infprove by 
the wiſdom, or, which in the language of 
thofe times Is juſt the fame, the learning 
of that monarch. Report hed brought the 
fune of it into thofe diſtant regions, and 
had ar ortce excited her appetence for no- 
velty and inſtruckion; and, on finding the 
truth of the matter to exceed even what 
report had made ir, the exclgims m admi- 
ration,“ Efappy are thy meh, Happy are 
theſe thy fervants, which rid. continually 
before thee, and that hear thy wiſdom -* 
Thus ffre wing that ſhe preferred the erudi- 
tion of Solomon before alf his treafures, 
before all the ſplendour and magnificence 
of his court. And this judgement does 
her the more honour, as it is ſo very ſel- 
dom that the great and mighty of the 
earth are impartial enough to do juftice to 
eminent endowments of the mind, and to 
eſteem them more than their own dazzling 


diſtinctions, 
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Let us, then, endeavour alſo to ſettle our 
judgement on the matter. Many of my 
audience are learned themſelves, or make 
the works of the learned a chief part of 
their employment; and ſeveral have much 
eonnection and intercourſe with that de- 
ſcription of men: for both it is very im- 
portant to acquire a due eſtimation of 
learning; and though I may poſſeſs but a 
ſmall ſhare of it myſelf, yet its propertics, 
nature, and quality, cannot be utterly un- 
known to me; and it is more than poſſible 
that I may be able to pronounce the more 
impartially upon it, by renouncing, on that 
ſcore, all pretenfions to fame, Let us, 
therefore, inveſtigate 


The value of learning ; and to this end, 


Firſt, make fome remarks for properly 
ſtating its worth; 


Then ſet that value in its proper light; 
and 
Laſtly, 
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Laſtly, draw ſome rules aprons 12 
our conduct in regard to it. 


By erudition, or learning, I here under - 
ſtand the whole circle of human ſciences 
and knowledge, that do not immediately 
relate to the ſatisfying. the firſt wants of 
nature; all knowledge and ſciences that 
are generally more neceſſary and peculiar 
to a certain claſs or body of men, than to 
mankind at large ; whether, for the reſt, 
they be diſtinguiſhed by diverſification and 
am plification or by argument and method, 
be they of the hiſtorical or philoſophical 
ſpecies, and of more or leſs general utility, 
Every one that addicts himſelf to any one 
claſs or kind of ſuch knowledge and ſcience, 
devotes the greater part of his time and fa- 
culties to it, and therein diſtinguiſhes him- 
ſelf above others, bears and deſerves the 
name of a man of learning. And, for rightly 
appreciating the value of this learning, we 
muſt make ſome remarks upon it. 


B 4 The 
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The firſt and moſt important is this : 
the value that learning has is no other- 
wiſe, for the greateſt part, due to it, than 
as being 4 means to higher aims, and not 
as an ultimate obje&irfelf ; and this it has 
is cottimon with the generality of the other 
privileges and advantages that relate to hu- 
man happineſs. Particular kinds of know- 
ledge, eettain branches of learning, have, 
indeed, in theinſelves, a value, an intrinfic 
and laſting value; but theſe are the feweſt 
in number. Under this head we may, per- 
haps, reck6n x gtent part of mathematical 
and aſtronomical Knowledge, feverat of the 
deeper philofophical ſtudies, and a part of 
our religious nötions; whatever is eternal, 
unalterable, and evertaſtingly uſeful truth; 
all ptopofitions and ideas that are of ac- 
count in heaven as well as tpon earth, 
among ſuperior beings as well as among 
mankind; and though we may not com- 
plerely poſſeſs fuch propofitions and ideas, 
yet are we net totally deftirate of them, 

and 
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and they indiſprrably compoſe the mot 


precious part of our knowledge. All that 
falls under this denomination befides has 
no value whatever, as an end, but onfy 8 
à means. Ir is only ſo far refpectable, and 
is only ſo far deſerving of oor eſteeny, of 
bur attention, and our appkcation, as it 
exerciſes the faculties of our mind, pro- 
cures ourfetres and others innocent and 
elevated pleaſures, guides us in the track 
of truth, and facilitares the acquiring of 
it; gives ſcope to the activity of man, im- 
proves his ourward welfare, provides for 
his conveniences, promotes his ſecurity, 
and helps him in the proſecution of tis 
buſineſs, or procures him any other ſuper- 
flaoas advantage. Herero belong the gc- 
nerality of hiſtorical, the general.ry of me- 
chanical and philological ſciences, and the 
greateft part of the learning of the theolo- 
gilt, the phyſtcian, and the lawyer. They 
are only nicaus, no more than implements, 
Nhicu we miy attain, and forward certain 
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good purpoſes in our preſent ſtate; and 
which, when theſe ends are once obtained, 
loſe abſolutely all their value, and become 
_ uſeleſs, like old ſcaffoldings. That man, 
however, would think fooliſhly, who ſhould 
ſuppoſe we might deſpiſe and reject them, 
while they are neceſſary to the proſecution 
of the building we are carrying on, before 
the ſtructure be completely finiſhed, 


Hence ſpontancoully ariſes a ſecond rule, 
of ſervice to us in forming a right judge- 
ment of learning, and the ſeveral branches 
of it. It is this: the greater ſervice and 
general utility it is of, the greater is like- 
wile its value. Studies, abſolutely unpro- 
fitable, whcn conſidered at leaſt as means 
to farther views, are, indced, no part at all 
of leatning ; many parts of it, however, 
are unworthy of the painful and indefati- 
gable induſtry, the great application of 
time and abilities that are beſtowed upon 
them. Many debaſe and weaken the mind 

of 
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of a man, inſtead of elevating and ſtrength- 
ening it; and benumb and contract his 
heart, inſtead of enlarging it, and quicken- 
ing it to great and generous emations. 
Many lead off ſuch as employ themſelves 
in them from the deſign of their creation, 
from their proper perfection, rather than 
facilitate them in the proſecution of it. 
Such learned attainments and occupations 
are, indeed, of but trifling value ; often of 
much leſs value than the attainments and 
occupations of the artificer or the labourer ; 
and he that makes them his principal em- 
ployment has no right to complain, if he 
be neither more reſpected, nor more hap- 
py, than ſo many others of the unlearned, 
who trifle away their time like him, and 
diſhpate their powers No; he alone de- 
ſerves to be fo, and tha in 2 high degree, 
whoſe learning is, in any oblervable way, 
beneficial, and generally uſeful; who can 
give an account to himfelf, and to others, 
of what he has done and performed for the 
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advantage of his fcllow-creatures ; who ef. 
feftually has indled more 1:ghrt, amd cabled 
forth more actwity, in himfelf and about 
bim; who has learnt ta think and to hve 
better himſelf ; and has likewiſe, mecravel4 
or immediately, been theoecaſion that others 
think more juſtly, and live more prudentiy 
or happily. 


A third circumſtance, which falls under 
conſicheration in our reſeanches into the real 
value of learning, eſpecially ia regard: to 
particular perſons, is this: the more diſ- 
eretion and tut wiſdom it has to acom- 
pany and guide ir, fo much the greater is 
its valce, If learning allow room to pride, 
it ſoon degenerates into arrogance and ty- 
ranny; not unfrequently prevents its poſ- 
ſeflor from making greater progreſs in 
knowledge and ſcunce; often renders it 
unſerviceable to others, or of but lutle uſe; 
and how very much mult this detract from 
irs worth! Stilb leſs value has the learning 

which 
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which has no morally good influence an 
the mind and temper of the learned aan; 
which allo:vs him to think as meanly, and 
to act as corruptedly and fooliſhly, and as 
laviſhly to follow the calls of his luſts and 
paibans, as the ignorant and the unlearned; 
and in proportion as it procures but little 
real and durable advantage to himſelf, fo 
much muſt this defect diminiſh its utility 
in regard of others, and weaken its in- 
fluence on human kappmeis. No; then 
alone daes learning diſplay herſelf in her 
native dignity, in her full ſplendor, and 
ſuffer none to doubt of her high value, 
when ſhe appears in the company of mo- 
deſty and wiſdom; when ſhe is not blind to 
her own infirmities and failings, and is not 
_ aſhamed of her limitations; when ſhe rea- 
Itly communicates herſelf to others; when 
the rather informs in the ſpirit of meck- 
neſs, than decides in a haughty imperious 


cone ; when ſhe expreſſes herſelf in gene- 


tous ſentiments, by a beneficent aud active 
zcal 
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zeal for the cauſe of truth, of virtue, of 
liberty, of human happineſs, and by an 
eminently wiſe, manly, virtuous behaviour, 
worthy of the enlightened man, 


This pre-ſuppoſed, let us more cloſely 
examine wherein the real value of learning 
conſiſts, 2nd on what grounds it merits 
our reſpec. 


Eridicion is, firſt, mental perfection, and 
promotes mental perfection; and, if this 
be a real and reſpectable privilege of man, 
then muſt erudition be ſo too. The man 
of learning, who deſerves that name, knows 
more of truth, ſees farther into the prin- 
ciples and connections of truths, goes more 
ſurely to work in the inveſtigation of them, 
and is therefore leſs liable to be impoſed 
upon by appearance, His acuter fight 
takes in more objects, his trained eye ex- 
plores much farther; he thinks more per- 
ſpicuouſly, more profoundly, more juſtly, 

than 
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than the generality of mankind can do; 
and who but muſt confeſs this to be a per- 
fection, a prerogative? Allow that he 
ſometimes miſſes of his mark; allow that 
he is often expoſed to the ſeductions of 
ſophiſtry and error; let the whole amount 
of the highly uſeful truths he has made 
out, clearly explained, or firſt diſcovered, 
be, comparatively, never ſo ſmall ; yet he 
has been all that time exerciſing his mental 
powers, learning to uſe them better, and 
with greater dexterity, and has thereby 
been advancing their effential and laſting 
perfection.ä— A thouſand things that we 
apply to, a thouſand things that relate to 
grammar, to the hiſtory of nations, of na- 
ture and arts, and to other ſciences, the 
knowledge of which comes under the ar- 
ticle of learning, are in and of themſelves 
of no value at all, that a man ſhould take 
the pains to ſtudy and inveſtigate them ; 
but, not to mention the cloſe connection 
wherein they frequently ſtand with other 

| more 
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more important matters, they cansot be 
we fligated and known, cannot be reflected 
oo, Methodrzed, combined, and applied; 
but we mull, to that end, exerciſe our un- 
derſlanding, our acuteneſs, our wit, and 
our memory, and ſtrengthen them by that 
practice; and this, undoubtedly, gives a 
great value and à utility to every kind of 
knowledge which we acquire, not barely 
in a mechanical and thoughtlels way, but 
by conſideration and reflection; it muſt 
give it a value and utility which will Qull 
abe by us, even when that very know- 
Jedge has vaniſhed from our remembrance, 
and paſſed into complete oblivion. Thus, 
we all learn, in our younger years, a thous 
fand things which we can turn to no ac- 
count when we are advanced in life, and 
yet the learning whereot has been of great 
conſequence to us, as we at the fame time 
learn to thiak, to conclude, to determine, 
to revolve many ſubjects, ro comprehend 
many, and connect many tagether.— Do 

= not, 
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not then decline, O ingenuous youth, do 
not forbear to learn any thing that exer- 
ciſes thee in thought, if thou have time, 
and faculties, and opportunity for it, 
though thou perceive not the utility it may 
be of to thee, and though probably thou 
may not uſe it. The real, the greateſt utili- 


ty it can be of to thee is, thar, at all events, 


thou wilt be the more rational and the 
wiſer for it. —Therefore, let no man pe- 
temptorily deſpiſe him who, as it appears 
to him, purſues with too much earneſtneſs, 
and too much induſtry, matters that, in 
and for themſelves, are utterly infignificant, 
and promiſe no pleaſure or advantage to 
any. All depends on the way and-manner 
in which he employs himſelf about them. 
If he do it with intelligence and reflec- 


tion, he may thereby learn to think as con- 


ſecutively and juſtly as another, who buſies 
himſelf on the moſt elevated objects. In 
this reſpect, even an inferior art, an ordi- 
nary trade, may be as profitable to the man 

Vor. IV. C that 
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that carries it on as learning itſelf. Both 
the one and the other are, in more than 
one conſideration, nothing elſe but the ſcaf- 
fold, whoſe value muſt be adjuſted by the 
edifice to the building whereof it ſerves. 


Learning acquires, ſecondly, a great 
value from the noble and never-ceafing 
pleaſure the inveſtigation and the know- 
ledge of truth brings with it. So great 
as the pleaſure of the traveller is, who 
leaves a perplexed and tortuous way, over- 
grown with thorns and briars, through a 
diſmal and mazy foreſt, for an even and 
luminous path, or after the darkneſs of the 
night perceives the firſt rays of the ſun ; ſo 
great, and far greater ſtill, is the pleaſure 
of the thinking man, on perceiving light, 
and order, and confiltency in his reflections, 
and can thereby proceed nearer to the 
knowledge of truth. And this pleaſure 
the man of learning enjoys, not indeed ab- 
ſolutely, but in an eminent degree. Every 

6 appli- 
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application of his mental faculties that is 
not totally fruitleſs, every extenſion of the 
ſphere of his viſion, every augmentation of 
his knowledge and inſpections, every com- 
poſure of his propoſitions and conceptions, 
every additional view he gets into the im- 
menſe regions of truth, and every ray of 
light that falls upon his eyes, procures him 
this pleaſure. And how diverſified, how 
inexhauſtible it is! Each ſtone, each mi- 
neral, each plant, each animal, each man, 
each part of man, the whole material and 
ſpiritual world, the viſible and the inviſible, 
the paſt, the preſent, and the future, the 
poſſible and the actual, the creature and 
the Creator; all charm, all employ the cu- 
riofity, the ſpirit of obſervation and inquiry 
of the thoughtful ſcholar ; all guide him 
forward on the track of truth; all point 
out to him more or lefs of it ; all ſhew him 
arrangement and harmony in the whole, 
and in the parts; all lead him to the prime, 
the eternal Source of Being, of life, of 

C 2 power, 
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power, of perfection; and by theſe very 
means procure him ſatis faction, the pureſt, 
the nobleſt pleaſure. A pleaſure that often 
mounts to extaſy, when he has overcome 
any material impediment that retarded him 
in his reſſections, has obviated ſome diffi- 
culty that bewildered him, ſolved ſome 
knotty point on which he had exerciſed his 
perſpicuity in vain ; when he is enabled to 
fill up any conſiderable chaſm in his know- 
ledge, to exhibit a ſeries of ideas with 
greater clearneſs, to comprehend more ful- 
ly ſome part of human ſcicnce, to find ſome 
important and fertile argument or expoſi- 
tion, to make any ſtriking application, any 
profitable uſe of his knowledge, or to de- 
tect a trace of the truths that enſure him 
a reinarkable progceſs in tilling the field 
he has choſen to cultivate. How often, 
and how amply, muſt theſe pleaſures re- 
quite the naturaliſt, the aſtronomer, the 
geometrician, the philoſopher, the chemiſt, 
and every other inquifitive mind, for all 

its 
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its endeavours and toils in the ſearch after 
truth! And how little has ſuch an one to 
fear, leſt the ſources of theſe pleaſures 
thould ever fail, or the enjoyment of them 
be turned into diſguſt! No; here are 
fountains of pleaſure that never ceaſe, 
which flow through all times and all eter- 
nities, and are ſo much the more boun- 
teous, the more pellucid and pleaſant, the 


oftener and more copiouſly we draw from 


them. And muſt not learning, which pro- 
cures us pleaſures of this kind, be of great 
value ? 


Learning, thirdly, poſſeſſes a value, as a 
means whereby the general welfare of the 
whole community is promoted. How great- 
ly have navigation and commerce been be- 
nefited by aſtronomical obſervations! how 


much have chemical reſearches contributed 


to the improvement and perfection of ma- 
nufactures! how much are architecture, 
tactics, and every part of mechanical k now- 

C 3 ledge, 
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ledge, indebted to mathematics! What im- 
plement is there of the artiſt, of the arti- 
zan, or of the huſbandman, that 1s not 
more or leſs improved and perfected by 
them? How many productions of nature 
zre underſtood, enriched, and rendered uſe- 
ful to many important purpoſes, by the 
induſtry of the naturaliſt! What beneficial 
inſtitutes in common and civil life, what 
conveniences in regard of lodging and fur- 
niture, of order and ſafety, of trade and 
traffic, are we not indebted for to learning, 
and particularly to geometry and the 
ſciences related to it! How much is due 
to the ſtudy of law for peace and quiet, 
and to medicine for life and health, how- 
ever great the inconveniences of the one 
may be, and the imperfections of the 
other! How much agreeable and uſeful 
knowledge, how many means of refined 
ſocial pleaſure, and noble entertainment, 
do we obtain from all theſe! Sources that 
diffuſe themſclves among all claſſes and 


condi- 
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conditions of men! Compare the fituation 
of a country where ignorance and ſuperſti- 
tion prevail, with the ſtate of another where 
learning and ſciences flouriſh : how much 
more rudeneſs and ferocity, how much more 
imperfection and confuſion, is in one than 
in the other! How many channels of in- 
duſtry, of art, of pleaſure, of domeſtic and 
ſocial felicity, run and diſperſe themſelves 
throughout our happy country, bringing 
life and activity, profit and ſatisfaction, into 

all our borders! And how much more pro- 
fit and pleaſure of theſe various kinds may 
not the whole ſociety promiſe itſelf in fu- 
ture from learning, fince all men are at 
preſent far more diſpoſed to render it more 
beneficial, and more ſerviceable, to all ranks 


and deſcriptions of perſons than ever they 
were before ! 


Sound learning has, fourthly, a great 
value, as a means of ſecurity againſt all 
kinds of ſuperſtition and fanaticiſm. It 


C's cheriſhes 
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cheriſhes and extends the lights of truth, 
which the offspring of darkneſs cannot well 
bear, and whom it often ſcares back into 
the obſcurity from whence it ſprung. It 
promotes clear thought, nice inveſtigation, 
ſagacious doubt, modeſt and diſpaſſionate 
inquiry into the cauſes, the defigns, and 
the connection of things. It ſhields us 
againſt the deceptions of the ſenſes, the 
imagination, and the feelings ; againſt the 
fallacious charms of the extraordinary, the 
wonderful, and the myſterious ; againſt the 
dazzling vizor of a peculiar penfiveneſs and 
hidden wiſdom, under which ignorance 
and fanaticiſm ſo often lurk. Wherever 
real learning and ſolid ſcience loſe their 
reſpect and influence, ſuperſtition is ſure to 
riſe upon their ruins, with all its lamentable 
and diſaſtrous attendants, ignorance, daſ- 
tardly fear, intolerance, and perſecution, 
ſpreading terror, and thraldom, and miſery 
of various kinds throughout a land. The 
appetence for knowledge never totally for- 

ſakes 
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ſakes the human mind. If a man cannot 
employ it on regular and rational medita- 
tion, he endeavours to ſatisfy it by dreams 
and impoſture. The inviſible, the world 
of ſpirits, the future, is always of the 
higheſt importance to him. If, in his 
flights into that world unknown to him, he 
has not for his guide an enlightened and 
trained reaſon, but truſts to his own ob- 
tuſe ſenſations or gloomy ideas; he is then 
liable to follow every bye-way, every de- 
vious track that offers; he runs the hazard 
of becoming the ſport of every artful de- 
ceiver, or every dupe of impoſture. But 
who can think on all the hurtful and ruin- 
ous effects of ſuperſtition and fanaticiſm, 
and not aſcribe great praiſe to erudition, 
which is always counter- acting them, and 
ſetting bounds to their dominion ? 


Yet more. Conſidered as a ſupport of 
religion, the learning which is not unwor- 
thy of that appellation, is of very great 

„ =, | value ; 
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value; and this muſt render it eminently 
dear to us, who protels and revere religion. 
The credibility and the divine authority of 
the chriſtian doctrine reſt, at leaſt in part, 
on hiſtorical grounds; and theſe can nei— 


ther be defended nor known, aor duly ſet- 
ted, without the help of learning. The 


underſtanding of the books which we hold 
for ſacred, as rhe ſources of this doctrine, 


implics a knowledge of languages, of anti- 


quity, and of many other kinds within the 
province of learning. If we with to ſee 
theſe doctrines defended, againſt the incre- 
dulous and the ſcornful ; if we are defirous 
to have their reaſonableneſs evinced, to 
have them purified from all human addi- 
tions; more developed, and reduced to a 


connected and conſiſtent whole; delivered 


in a manner ſuitable to the wants of men, 
and the requiſitions of the times; and if 
we would have them likewiſe worthy of all 
a cceptation to the deep- thinking man and 
tae ſpirit addidted to doubt; would we 
hope 
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hope to ſee them 1n ſecurity from all abuſe; 
our hopes and defires would be vain, with- 
out the means of various ſorts of learned 
knowledge; they can never be accom- 
pliſhed without the aſſiſtance of philoſo- 
phical perſpicacity, without an enlightencd 
and habituatcd reaſon, Were it not for 
learning and ſolid ſcience, religion would 
ſpcedily degenerate into ſuperſtition and 
fanaticiſm. Whereas, the more flouriſh- 
ing and the more general they become, in 
any nation, or among a people, ſo much 
the greater light is diffuſed over religion; 
ſo much the more 1s 1t cheriſhed in its na- 
tive ſimplicity, and its majeſtic dignity, 
and ſo much the more general muſt its in- 
ſluence be on human perfection and happi- 
neſs, Is religion founded on truth, and 
does it comprehend all truth? Then muſt 
every thing of ncceſſity be favovrable and 
helptul to it, by which the ſcrutiny and 
the knowledge of truth is conſpicuouſly 
advanced, And what a value muſt accrue 
from 
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from hence to erudition, in the ſight of 
every man to whom religion and truth are 
no indifferent tnatters ! 


Laſtly, learning, when it is and effects 
what it may and ought to be and effect, is 
an excellent preparative to the employ- 
ment and pleaſures of a higher condition 
after death. Much, perhaps even the great- 
eſt part, of our knowledge, and the ſciences, 
as they are termed, will fall away as totally 
uſeleſs in the future life, as the toys and 
playthings of our childiſh years; yet muſt 
much of the reſt ſtill remain, ſuch as are 
of a nobler kind, of eternal, unchangeable 
truth, of univerſal utility, and afford them, 
who take them with them into that bettet 
world, a more or leſs advantageous out: ſet, 
that will amply repay them for thoſe they 
are deprived of. But, if this be no more 
than a proluſion of fancy, yet, in all caſes, 
the ſcholar, who, in fact, ſupports that 
name, is always exerciſing his mental fa- 

culties 
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culties in a far ſuperior degree; learns to 
inſpect, to comprehend, and to combine 
more things together; raiſes himſelf in 
meditation farther above what is ſenſible 
and viſible; habituates himſelf to more 
ſpiritual employments, and nobler plea- 
ſures; acquires a greater love for truth 
than for all things elſe ; finds in the re- 
ſearch and knowledge of it the pureſt de- 
light; feels more ſenfibly the vanity and 
emptineſs of all earthly things; feels him- 
ſelf more forcibly impelled towards the 
things that are inviſible, rowards ſuch as 
are undecaying and eternal, towards God, 
the priſtine ſource of all light and all truth, 
and proceeds on his way to his ſuperior 
ſtate with brighter proſpects, with greater 
expectations; and mult not this be a very 
ſuitable preparative thereto ? 


If, however, it be; if learning be an 
excellent habit and perfection of the human 
mind; if it procures a man real pleaſure, 
and 
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and the nobleſt and pureſt kinds of plea- 
ſure; if it promotes, by various ways, the 
general well-being of human ſociety; if it 
be an efficacious preſervative from ſuperſti- 
tion and fanaticiſm ; if it be a ſupport to 
true religion, and a means of adyancing it 
m the world ; if it be adapted to fit us, in 
more than one reſpect, for our future ſupe- 
rior ſtate; then is it inconteſtable that it is 
of real and high value, that it may con- 
tribute, and actually does contribute, great- 
ly to human happineſs. 
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And, now, how are we to behave in re- 
gard to it ?—The learned, as well as the 
unlearned, have many duties incumbent on 
them, in relation to this head. In con- 
clufion, allow me to addreſs a few words to 
the confideration of them both. 


You, therefore, who devote yourfelves 
to learning, or employ yourſelves in it, 
take it for neither more nor leſs than ie 
| really 
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really is. Prize and pronounce upon it, in 
the whole, as in its particular diviſions, 
according to its proper worth; ule it ac- 
cording to its true deſtination. Acknow- 
ledge that the generality of it, though ſer- 
viceable, and in many reſpects uſetul and ne- 
ceſſary, yet is not near ſo important as pre- 
judice and felt love would probably allow 
you to believe. Acknowledge, and fect, 
and confeſs the imperfection, the uncer- 
tainty of all human knowledge and ſcicnce. 
Frequently fide with what you know, againſt 
what you do not and cannot know; whar 
you know with aſſurance, againſt what is 
only hypothetical and probable ; what vou 
can actually make uſe of, againſt what ts 
barely inſtrumental and matter of cxercile, 
or even deception and error; what yeu 
may hope to carry with you into cternity, 
againſt what will be buried with you, and 
ſink into the night of oblivion : and let all 
this teach you modeſty and meekacts. Lot 
the ſound intellect, the uncorrupted feelings 
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of the heart, the wiſdom that is grounded 
on experience, and ſhews itſelf in an active 
and buſy life, have ample juſtice. Reve- 
rence and purſue learning only ſo far as it 
makes you better, more intelligent, more 
wiſe, and more uſeful ; and prefer the im- 
portant to the leſs important, the ſervice- 
able to the leſs ſerviceable, as often and as 
much as your circumſtances, and the duties 
of your vocation, will allow. Be not jea- 
lous of your acquirements, nor parſimo- 
nious of your information; rather ſtudy to 
incorporate all you know that is good and 
uſeful, every truth that is uſeful to man- 
kind, by all the ways and means in your 
power, into the common ſtock of human 
knowledge. Let that greater light, which 
gladdens you, enlighten others alſo; and 
hide it not, out of flothfulneſs or fear, or 
ſelf-intereſted motives, from the eyes of 
the world. Herein, however, take heed 
that you do not ſhake the foundations of 


morality, or weaken the bands of religion. 
3 | T his, 
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This, as the friend of mankind, you would 
not venture to do, even though you were 


perſuaded that the former were falſe and 
the latter chimerical; at leaſt, not till you 
could furniſh your brethren with more 
ſtable ſupports to their faith and repoſe. 
No; whatever promotes human perfection 
and happineſs muſt be ſacred to you; and 
the true religion, which certainly pfomotes 
it in general, muſt be moſt ſacred Con- 
tent not yourſelf ffmply with being learned, 
but endeavour to be fo in a reſpectable 


and amiable manner. Beware of the ordi- 


nary failings attendant on learning; of un- 
ſociableneſs, of miſanthropy, of deſpiſing 
and depreciating whatever lies not within 


your ſphere, or relates to your purſuits. 


Be not haughty nor domineering; bear 
with the weak, the ignorant, the erroneous, 
in the ſpirit of love; put them not to 
ſhame, but convey to them inſtruction; 
decide not on all things, and never decide 


without reaſon; lower yourſelf to each 
Vor. IV. D man's 
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man's capacity; hearken to their modeſt 
contradictions with calmneſs; and learn, 
even from the unlearned, as readily as you 
teach others, Reſpect the perceptions, the 
concluſions, the uſeful occupations of other 
men, though they ſhould ſeem ſtrange to 
you. Do honour, in fine, to learning, by 
the ſalutary influence you allow it to have 
on your character and conduct; diſplay 
yourſelf more in generous ſentiments and 
employments of general utility, than in 
diffuſive ſcience; and ever prefer doing to 
underſtanding, that is, virtue to knowledge. 


And you, who do not belong to the 
claſs of the learned, deſpiſe not that which 
is foreign to you, or of which you have 
only a glimmering and faint conception. 
Rather ciicem and prize that of which you 
are able to Ciicern a little by a few re- 
ficctions, 1uliicient however to ſhew you 
that it is of great and various ſervice to 
vou and to the whole community, Con- 

cj temn 
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temn not the thing itſelf, becauſe of its 
eventual abuſes. Attribute not the faults 
and imperfections of the learned to learn- 
ing itſelf. Do not require of men, who, 
in general, lead and are forced to lead a 
ſolitary life, and who ſeldom have a mind 
totally free, the vivacity, nor the poliſhed 
breeding, nor the agreeable manners, nor 
the intereſt in all that paſſes, which you 
may expect from perſons who live in the 
great world, and are preſent in all public 
diverſions and pleaſures, Reſpect the body 
of the learned, though perhaps all that 
belong to it are not reſpectable. Counte- 
nance and promote learning of every kind, 
by the eſteem you ſhew to the learned, by 
the helps you afford them, by the aſſiſtance 
wherewith you facilitate their frequently 
expenfive undertakings and purſuits, by 
the honour and rewards you beſtow on their 
induſtry, and the ſervice they render the 
public. But profit, likewiſe, by the greater 
light which learning diffuſes around you. 


1) 2 Avail 
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Avail yourſelves of it for rectifying and ex- 
tending your knowledge, as far as is con- 
fiſtent with your calling and your other 
duties. But ſtrive not after ſuch learning, 
as in your ſtation cannot be acquired but 
by the neglect of your moſt important oc: 
cupations and affairs, and which, in the 
degree you would probably wiſh to poſſeſs 
it, would more confuſe than ſettle you, 
would be of more harm than advantage to 
you, Neither pretend to an acquaintance 
with fuch kinds of knowledge and ſcience 
which are either totally unknown to you, 
or of which you ſcarcely know more than 
the name ; at moſt, have only ſome general 
notions. In many caſes, it is far better to 
be ignorant, and not to be aſhamed of one's 
ignorance, than to put up with ſuperficia} 
knowledge, and then to be as proud of it 
as if it were real learning. 


Laſtly, let all, both learned and un- 


earned, fo think and fo live as men ſedu- 
lous 
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lous to promote the benefit of one and the 
ſame family; as members of one body, 
whereof one is the eye, another the ear, a 
third the hand, and a fourth the foot, and 
who are all equally neceſſary to the ſupport 
and well-being of the whole body, whereof 
none can diſpenſe with any of the others. 
So ſhall we all fulfill our duty, all worthily 
maintain our ſtation, and reach the ſuperior 
defign of our exiſtence ; all learn to love 
and eſteem each other more and more, and 


each by means of the other become con- 


ſtantly more happy. 
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MORE ENLIGHTENED TIMES. 


H E times wherein we live are fre- 
quently called enlightened times; 

and, in fact, they are not abſolutely unde- 
ſerving of that epithet. Leſs ignorance in 
general prevails at preſent, leſs ſuperſtition 
and blind credulity, than in the days of 
our fathers, At preſent, undoubtedly, 
men reflect more upon morality and reli- 
gious matters than perhaps they ever did 
before, There are now a hundred per- 
tons who employ themſelves in reading, 
and thereby acquire ſome notions and 
ſcience, for one that did fo, I will not fay 
in 
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in the times of antiquity, but even at the 
commencement of the preſent, and in the 
courſe of the laſt century. Many kinds of 
knowledge are, at preſent, difleminated 
amongſt all claſſes and conditions of men, 
which were herctofore confined to the 
learned. In our times a man 1s aſhamed 
of many errors, many prejudices, fany 
fuperſtitious and childiſh opinions and 


ufages, which formerly were held ſacred 


by princes as well as their ſubjects, by the 
noble as well as the vulgar. At preſent 
the purſuit of truth, and the free inveſti- 
gation of it, are more general than before. 
Accordingly there actually is more illumi- 
nation, there is a greater proportion of 
knowledge, there are more means and in- 
citements thereto among mankind, whether 
they be near fo great and ſo general as 
numbers pretend, or not,—But does this 
greater illumination give our times a real 
precedence abore the foregoing ? Are they 


actually more valuable on that account? 
On 
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On this head there are various judgements, 
according to the point of view from which 
the matter is beheld. 


Indeed this acceffion of light, particu- 
larly at firſt, and before it be come to a 
certain degree of perfection, is productive 
of more or leſs harm. It excites doubt; 
it makes the faith of many weak perſons 
to totter; it puffs up the proud]; it often 
begets ſcoffers; it occaſions at times ſad 
ſeditions and diſturbances ; it will be miſ- 
uſed by the wicked, for the purpoſe of ex- 
cufing and palliating their vices and follies; 
in ſome reſpects it promotes or favours a 
diſpofition to luxury and magnificence, too 
great a propenfity to diffipation and public 
diverſions; it probably weakens and ener- 
vates maay, by refining their taſte, znd em- 
ploying their mind to the detriment of 
their body; it ſeduces many to meddle with 
ihings quite out of their ſphere, with which 
they have no concern whatever, and there- 
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by to neglect more important affairs; it 
frequently renders certain ſerviceable and 
uſeful inſtitutions, methods, cuſtoms, and 
writings leſs effect ive, as people are enabled 
to ſpy out their defects and faults, but are 
not yet able to ſupply their places with 
better. All this is undenialyte. And yet 
the greater proficiency of a nation in know- 
ledge remains, notwithſtanding, a real and 
reſpectable advantage; it is always far pre- 
ferable to its oppoſite. The evils of the 
former are not general; they are at leaſt 
but tranſitory, and will be far overbalanced 
by the good which is the natural conſe- 
quence of this proficiency. And this is 
the matter I intend here to diſcuſs. We 
are doubtleſs a people greatly enlightened, 
and we begin to enjoy the advantages of 
our proficiency. As chriſtians, we are 
brought to the knowledge of truth; we 
ſhould reaſon and live like men who pro- 
feſs the truth. Both as men and as chriſ- 
tians, we are in poſſeſſion of more means 


of 
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of inſtruction and iinprovement than many 
other, perhaps than the generality of men 
and nations; we are already, then, capable 
of being farther enlighteved than they; it, 
therefore, behoves us to conduct ourlelves 
conformably to theſe privileges. 


The gradual and infenfible improvement 
of mankind is a natural effect of the diſpo- 
ſitions and arrangements which God has 
eſtabliſhed in the world, and the courſe he 
bas preſcribed to the human mind. As, 
in nature, the dawn ſucceeds the night, 
which lixewife gives place to the ſhining 
day, and every creature feels itſelf pro- 
duced anew to life, incitcd to the freſh ex- 
panſion of its powers, and to proceed nearer 
to the defign of its exiſtence ; ſo likewiſe 
the knowledge and ſagacity of mankind 
are ever extending their circuit and ad- 
vancing In evidence, and their minds are 
conſtantly ſtriving after greater activity, af- 
ter higher perfection, when the progreſs of 

6 | the 
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the former and the endeavours of the lat- 
ter are not impeded and limited by autho- 
rity. This general proficiency in know- 
ledge is therefore perfectly in the order of 
Providence, as a part of the plan laid down 
by God in his government of the world, 
It muſt, therefore, be good; it muſt have 
a real and great value, even though we 
ſhould .not allow it. In this manner are 
we taught by religion to judge of it, and 
our reflections convince us that this judge- 
ment is true. For, what various and con- 
ſiderable advantages accrue from a more 
copious acceſſion of light to mankind, to 
the nation that has it to rejoice in! 


Firſt, wherever it exiſts, it produces a 
far greater and more complete develope- 
ment and application of the mental powers 
of man. This no man will deny. But is 
not this uſe, this exerciſe, this perfection 
of our nobleſt faculues, highly defirable ; 
and muſt it not be highly deſirable in re- 
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gard of all mankind? Is not the end of 
their creation, in eſſentials, the {ame ? Are 
they not, during this period of their exiſt- 
ence, to riſe from ſenſual to rational crea- 
tures ? Are they not all to think, juſtly and 
truly to think, and to ſtudy to raiſe them- 
ſelves more and more above the viſible and 
the preſent? Are they not all capable of 
continual improvement? Have they not 
all. the ſame obligations, capacities, and 
powers? Can the tenor of theſe obliga- 
tions, the development and exerciſe of theſe 
powers, be bad and hurtful? Or are they 
only to be complied with, to be untolded 
and exerciſed by the learned, by men of 
ſuperior ſtations? Why then do all men 
poſſeſs them in common? Or is it right 
and fit that the delineation of thele obliga- 
tions, this developement, this exercite of 
the mental facultics, ſhould be arbitrarily 
limited and controuled? Who may arro- 
gate to himſcit this right over his brethren ? 
Do not theſ2 limitations and circumicrip- 
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tions, ſo far as they are juſt or expedient, 
neceſſarily depend on the particular com- 
plection of perſons, of times, of circum- 
ſtances, on certain means, and the actual 
ſtate of affairs? And if, in general, theſe 
limitations were more dilated, what mighty 
harm would enſue? Or is truth perhaps 
the excluſive property of the learned, ot 
of the government, or of the opulent and 
noble? Is not, rather, every man ordained 
and called to the knowledge of truth? Is 
it not reputable and ſalutary to every man? 
Let it, alas! be liable to be miſunderſtood 
and miſuſed by numbers! Are they always 
to miſunderſtand, always to miſapply it? 
Does not the twilight bring on the morn- 
ing, and that again the fteady light of 
noon? Should there be then no twilight, 
leſt any, deceived by its feeble rays, ſhould 
ſlumber, or loſe their way? Is, then, the 
night more favourable to the traveller than 
the dawn? Is error, is ignorence, always 
harmleſs? Arc not the evils it 1s attended 

with 
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with much greater, and more various, than 
thoſe the miſuſe of truth occaſions? Cer- 
tainly he that eſteems and loves mankind, 
his brethren, he who underſtands theic na- 
ture and appointment, will ſpread light 
around him whenever he can, and 1s un- 
concerned in the conſequences it may pro- 
duce; for this he knows for certain, that 
light is better than darkneſs, No; it is 
only the wiſk of the traitor, of the tyrant 
in the ſtate and in the church; it is only 
neceſſary to the attainment of their deſpotic 
defigns, that men ſhould be kept in blind- 
neſs and error, ſhouid be withheld from 
approaching the light, leſt they ſhould ſee 
through the veil of their flagitious inten- 
tions and actions. It is written, and may 
well be applied to this ſubject, . Every one 
« that doeth evil, hateth the light, neither 
© cometh to the light, leſt his deeds ſhould 
ebe reproved.” And for the ſame reaſon 
it 1s, that he hindereth others from coming 
to the light, as far as lieth in his power. 
Vol. LV. E Farther, 
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Farther. Where men are more en- 
lightened, there is more complete and 
more elevated uſe and enjoyment of the 


beauties and bleflings wherewith God has 


embelliſhed our earth, and by which he 
has revealed to us his greatneſs and glory. 
What are all the beauties, all the wonders 
ot nature, all its bounties and delights, to 
the unthinking man, who lives amongſt an 
unenlighteued people! How little will they 
be obſerved by him! How much leſs will 
they be enjoyed in rational conſciouſneſs 
and chearful elevation of the ſpirit to God! 
How ſeldom uſed to the ends they are beſt 
adapted to promote ! In vain do the hea- 
vens and the earth preach to him the glory 
of God, the Creator and Father of the 
world! Cold and thankleſs he fees them 
with barren furprize; he diverts himſelf 
with them, indeed, as a child is amuſed 
with the bright ſparks he perceives in the 
Armament at night, and the variegated co- 
ours with which the tace of the earth is 
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adorned ; he tramples under fuot, with 


equal indifference, plants and flowers, and 


creeping things; and takes no farther in- 
tereſt in them all, than as they bring im- 
mediate advantage or detriment to him. 
His belly cleaveth unto the ground, and ſo 
does his ſpirit alſo; he ſeldom raiſes him- 
ſelf above the viſible and the preſent ; and 
ſtands much cloſer allied to the beafts of 
the field than to ſpirits and ſuperior beings. 
Confined to the narrow circle of his ter- 
rene occupations, and the pleaſures of 
ſenſe, he leaves the ſun and the moon and 


the ſtars to rife and ſet, the parts of the 


day and the ſeaſons of the year to perform 
their ſtated revolutions, one wonderful ap- 
pearance in nature to follow cn another, 
without aſking himſelf a fingle queſtion 
about the cauſes, the defigns, and the con- 
nections of theſe things; without rejoicing 
in them with conſciouſneſs and reflection; 


without being ſenfible to the greatneſs of 
God, to the bounty of his heavenly Father, 
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and to his own happineſs. And, truly, 1s 
tais a ſtate, this the behaviour worthy of a 
man ? Does he thus maintain the poſt he 
fills as a rational creature, as the prieſt of 
nature, upon carth ? Does he thus, indeed, 
reach the end for which God has encom- 
paſſed him with ſo many beauties and bleſſ- 
ings, with ſo many indications of his power, 
of his wiſdom, and of his goodneſs, and 
granted him a mind to underſtand them, and 
a heart to feel them? And muſt not a greater 
abundance of light, which promotes this 
end, and opens to every not abſolutely in- 
attentive nian at once the book of nature, 
and his own eyes to peruſe it, be con- 
formable to the will of the Creator, and to 
the nature of man? Muſt it not poſſeſs a 
real and great value ? 


The greater abundance of light, third- 
Iy, delivers mankind from many of the de- 
grading and oppreffive ſhackles of ſuper- 
{tirion and 1ervile fear, Allow, if we muſt 

allow 
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allow it, that the lower and more numerous 
claſs of men require narrower boundaries 
and a tighter rein, if we would have them 
not abuſe their faculties, nor neglect their 
duties: yet to this end neither ſuperſtition 
nor thraldom are neceſſary, and evils that 
could only be guarded againſt by ſuch 
means would ceaſe to be evils. No; even 
in this reſpe& we are not permitted to do 


evil that good may come. Superſtition and 


bondage far too deeply degrade mankind ; 


obſcure by far too much the image of God, 


his Creator, in him; keep him by much 
too diſtant from the end of his being; are 
much tao manifeſtly at ſtrife with his per- 
fection and happineſs; for us not to prize, 
revere, and promote, as matters of the 
higheſt moment, whatever can ſecure or 
deliver him from them; and this a greater 
degree of light undoubtedly does. It diſſi- 
pates a thouſand and a thoufand idle ter- 
rors, which formerly perplexed and tor- 


mented mankind ; a thouſand kinds of ime 
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poſture and errors which formerly held 
them in the ſevereſt bondage. It is only 
by ſuch illumination, that the childiſh and 
prejudicial belief in ſpectres, in conjura- 
tion and witchcraft, in ſupernatural arts and 
ſciences, in the authority and influence of 
evil ſpirits, is weakened and deftroyed. 
And how much does this belief diſhonour 
and diſgrace the man, the chriſtian, the 
worſhiper of the only true God! How con- 
tradictorily did it cauſe him to think, and 
how inconſiſtently and fooliſhly to act! 
How often did it deprive him of all ſpirit 
to good actions! and how oft did it ſeduce 
him into ſhameful tranſgreſſions! What 
cruel perturbations tormented him on all 
fides, and how ſeldom could h: rejoice in 
exiſtence !—And how can true religion and 
ſolid piety find place, where ſuperſtition 
and ſervile dread prevail! But is true reli- 
gion and ſolid piety, are filial love to T5od 
and flial ſatisfaction in him, is the rational 
and chearful emoy ment of lite, the heritage 
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of only n elected few, or, at moſt, of ſome 
ranks 41:4 clafſes of men? Are they not 
the portion of mankind, 2s men; of the 
chriſtian as a chrillian ? Can their ſway be- 
come ever too general, or be too firmly 
eſtabliſhed ? Can their influence on human 
conduct and on human happineſs ever be 
too great? And, if that be not poſſible, 
who can deny the value of that enlighten- 
ing, whereby they are ſo much advanced, 
or who ſhall arbitrarily preſcribe it bounds ? 
No; whoever does ſo, muſt himſelf, though 
probably he will not confeſs it, muſt him- 
ſelf doubt of the truth, and hold the 
grounds of religion to be very fluctuating 
and uncertain, or the fear that either the 
one or the other might ſuffer thereby would 
never enter his mind, 


The more the times are enlightened, the 
more favourable they are to true religion. 
Indeed, not to every religion; not to the 
appendages by which even the true reli- 

5 E 4 gion 
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gion has been encumbered and disfigured. 
Theſe muſt aſſuredly by degrees fall off, 
where greater lights and free inveſtigation 
obtain. But is this to be ſet to the account 
of profit or loſs? Is it to be dreaded or de- 
ſired by the friend of truth, and the friend 
of mankind? Is it not the additions of 
men which ſo much reſtrain and enfeeble 
the effects of true religion, that render what 
is called religion ſo unproductive, and to 
many even hurtful? Examine the religion 
of an unenlightened nation, of a nation 
where implicit faith prevails. In regard 
of the generality of its profeſſors, is it any 
thing more than a ſtring of ſentences re- 
peated by rote, a round of ceremonies, 
lip-ſervice, and ſelf-deceit? The groſſeſt 
conceptions of the Deity, with a low, ſer- 
vile, and childiſh conduct towards him; 
the moſt ſuperſtitious notions of the mira- 
culous effect of certain words and ſolemn 
rites and outward actions, and a totally 
blind confidence in theſe words and rites 
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and actions; a tormenting ſcrupuloſity 
about indifferent things, and inconfiderate 
diſregard to the moſt important; flaviſh 
fears and idle hopes; zeal without know- 
ledge ; faith without virtue; devotion with- 
out philanthropy ; auſtere obſervance of ar- 
bitrary impoſitions and injunctions, and a 
general relaxation of indiſpenſable obliga- 
tions: this 1s, generally ſpeaking, the reli- 
gion of every nation where men ſhun the 


light, and refuſe it admiſſion to the human 


mind. And 1s, then, ſuch a religion in- 
deed fo reſpectable, ſo falutary, that I 
ſhould eſteem it inviolable and unim- 
provable, that it muſt be ſecured againſt 
all free inveſtigation, and concealed from 
the light? Admit, to our ſorrow, that this 
inveſtigation, that this light, may be at- 
tended by unbelief in one perſon, a diſpo- 
ſition to cavil in another, and in a third 
indifferency. Will this be the fruit of 


them in all men, muſt they have theſe. 


effects for ever? Will they not produce in 
many, 
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many, will they not probably in time be 
productive of found knowledge of the 
truth, and of inward conviction of it, in 
the generality of men? And do we not 


find, that where darkneſs and ignorance 


prevail, as much at leaſt of unbelicf, ot 
doubt, of indifferency in regard of the 
moſt effential points, and perhaps ftill 
more? And then, if the number of the 
outward profeflors of religion were re- 
duced, what would it loſe by the defection 
of ſach falſe or cold friends? Would not 
the rational faith, the belief founded on 
diſcuſhon and conviction, of the reſt, be 
productive of more benefit, promote real 
virtue and happineſs in them and around 
them, ſo much the more? No; true reli- 


gion needs never be ſhy of the light; and 


he that extends this, is at the ſame time 
extending the reign of happineſs and vir- 
tue. The chriſtian, ſays one of the firſt 
promulgators of chriſtianity, is a light in 
the Lord; if, then, he would maintain this 

cha- 
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character, then muſt he behave like a child 
of light, as a friend and promoter of it. 


Enlightened times are, fifthly, favour- 
able to virtue. It is true, that proficiency 
in ſcience and virtue do not always proceed 
with an equal pace. Nay, the former may 
eventually be detrimental to the latter: 
but affuredly not upon the whole. The 


virtue of the cœnobite, the virtue of the 


hermit, the virtue of the fanatic of every 
denomination, if any will call them by that 
name, are confeſſedly ſufferers by the diſ- 
ſemination of knowledge; they are plants 
that thrive better in the boſom of dark- 
neſs than by an influx of light. But cer- 
tainly not the virtue of the citizen, of the 


ſenſible man, of the true chriſtian! What 


is virtue, if it be not founded on ſcrutiny 
and choice, but is the effect of neceſſity, 
of conſtraint, of ſervile fear, or merely of 
mechanical habit ? Does it deſerve that ve- 
nerable name? Is it indeed confiſtent with 

3 itſelf? 
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itſelf? Can it have much inward ſtrength 
end firmneſs? Does it confer any honour 
upon a man? Will it guide and govern 
him in concealment as well as in the eyes 
of the world, m common and familiar life 
as well as in the ſolemn offices of devotion 
or in civil affairs, in the enjoyment of liber- 
ty and pleaſure as well as under the heavy 
hand of power, or in the midſt of misfor- 
tunes? No; only the virtue that is tho- 
roughly deſerving of that name is a daugh- 
ter of light, the reſult of plain reſearch 
and intimate conviction, which is founded 
on a true knowledge of our nature, our 
preſent and future appointment, our con- 
duct towards God and man, towards viſible 
and inviſible things. She alone 1s always 
equal; reſts upon firm, immovable foun- 
dations ; is ever the ſame in all times, in 
all places, in all conditions; exalts and 
dignifics whatever a man does; accompa- 
nies him wherever he is, and never de- 


prives him of her counte! and ſupport. 
She 
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She alone wants neither outward forcible 
means, nor mechanical incitements, and 
finds in herſelf inducement and ability 
enough for doing conſtantly what is right 
and good, what is fair and noble, what is 
for the beſt in every event. Admit that 
we may ſuppoſe ſuch a virtue where there 
is no great degree of ſcientific improve- 
ment: but muſt not whatever promotes 
and extends it be, ſooner or later, favour- 
able to it? How much more ſenf:ble and 
tender muſt the moral ſenſe, the conſcience 
of the enlightened man, be! How many 
more arguments, and how much higher 
and nobler arguments muſt he bring for- 
ward to his mind, as often as he has to 
chuſe between good and evil, or between 
good and better! How much farther muſt 
his fight pierce into the remoter conſe- 
quences of his undertakings and actions! 
How much more accurately muſt he apply 
the general rule of his conduct ro every 
particular circumſtance ; buw much more 

eaſily 
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eafily is he able to connect the preſent with 

the future! How much more nicely will 
he diſcriminate ſemblance from truth, what 
has only the looks of virtue, from virtue 
herſelf! How much leſs will he be ſatisſied 
with only the inferior degrees of it! Noz 
fear not, O ye friends of Virtue ! that the 
reſpect of your friend can be leſſened by 
this means among manxind, or her empire 
contracted, by your enlargement of the 
kingdom of light. Truth and virtue are 
fiſters, they are inſeparably connected to- 
gether ; the true votarics of the one are 
alſo true votaries of the other; the preva- 
tence of the latter is ſo much the more un- 
reſtrained, by how much the former is ex- 
tended and adyanced ; their gy 13 
one and the ſame. 


In enlightened times, fixthly, men are 
more ſociable, are brought nearer toge- 
ther, connect themſelves more intimately 
with each other, and by more various ties. 

Their 
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Their manners will be rendered milder, 
more agreeable; their converſation more 
entertaining ; their intercourſe more plea- 
ſant and affectionate; their defires and en- 
deavours to ingratiate themſelves with each 
other will be greater. The higher and 
lower ftations and claſſes of men are leſs 
difſevered ; they intermingle more, have 
more common purſuits and pleaſures ; and 
thereby the pride of the one will be abated, 
and the decent confidence of the other en- 
couraged. Social pleaſures will be multi- 
plied, refined, and dignified in enlightened 
times. They will, in part, be derived from 
tources that are abſolutely ſhut up to an 
unenlightencd people, The hiſtory of na- 
ture and art, of the generations of mea 
and the planting of nations, perſonal and 
foreign experiences and obſervations, in 
one caſe, furnith the richeſt and moſt ample 
materials for diſcourſe, for a uſeful as well 
as agreeable exerciſe of the underitanding, 
the diſcernment, the wit, the imagination, 


ter 
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64 
for the maintenance and ſupport of rational 
chearfulneſs and mirth. Every man is more 
earneſt to preſent himſelf on the moſt fa- 
vourable fide, to exchange information of 
one kind for information of another, and to 
impart as much ſatisfaction and delight, as 
to receive. And muſt not this be a covet- 
able privilege above the condition of un- 
enlightened men, whoſe manners are gene- 


Tally rude and ferocious, whoſe pleaſures 


are altogether ſenſual, whoſe diverſions are 
merely riotous and noiſy, whoſe views are 


to the laſt degree contracted, whoſe mental 


faculties are undeveloped and unexerciſed, 
and whoſe deportment 1s ſeldom agreeable; 
but much oftener arrogant and diſguſting ? 
—And muſt not the advantages of the 
former be in perfect harmony with the in- 
rentions of religion and nature? Is it not 
the aim of both to unite men progreſſively 
more, to inſpire them with more and more 
love and eſteem for each other, to render 
them continually more uſeful and agreeable 
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to one another, ever more inclined to un- 


fold their mutual capacities and powers by 


ſocial wants and propenfities, by ſocial bu- 
ſineſſes and pleaſures, by all theſe means 
to improve the ſum of their ſocial happi- 
neſs, and thus conſtantly to approximate 


them to the purpoſes of their exiſtence, as 


one ſingle cloſely connected family of bro- 
thers and fiſters, dwelling together and 
making each other happy? Allow, then, 
that this greater ſociality, this refinement 
of manners, this intermixture of ranks, this 
extended action and activity, may have 
their unavoidable inconveniences and diſ- 
advantages. Allow that they often dege- 
nerate into vanity and frivolity ; allow that 
they frequently are accompanicd by difh- 
mulation and falſehood ; grant that they 
diſſipate too much the attention and the 
faculties of many; let it be allowed that at 
times they infringe on the rules of ſtrict 
propriety. Upon the whole, they always 


effect by far more good than harm, occa- 
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fion far more happineſs than miſery z are 
always a ſtep in advance towards the per- 
tection of human nature, an emollient 
and ſweetener of the hardſhips of this ter- 
reſtrial life. | 


Enlightened times are productive of ſtill 
more good. The ftations and affaifs of 
men are more dignified ; and therefore we 
have freſh incitements to fill more worthily 
the former, and better to tranſact the lat- 
ter, Indeed the firſt beams of ſtronger light 
often produce quite contrary effects. The 
youth who has acquired fome knowledge, 
and thinks he has refined his taſte, may ea- 
fily be induced thereby to deſpiſe the con- 
dition and calling of his forefathers, and 
to neglect its concerns, as thinking himſelf 
capable of greater and more elevated af- 
fairs. But in this evil, which only obtains 
in particular occurrences, and for the moſt 
part is ſoon remedied by the puniſhment 
that follows ir, or by maturer judgement, 
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is this to be compared with the general 
and laſting evils which the defect of im. 
provement in this reſpect naturally brings 
on? How deplorable is the moral condi- 
tion of a people, where no one ſees farther 
than the contracted ſphere of his own art, 
his own work, or his own trade; where 
none is intereſted about what happens 
otherwiſe than as it regards himſelf; none 
thinks on the connection of the whole, and 
on his own influence upon it; none ac- 


quires any knowledge but what he abſo- 
lutely muſt; none ventures to tread out of 


the road which his fires and grandſires trod 
before him; where every one works and 
employs himſelf more by compulſion than 
inclination z where every one is only ani- 
mated by ſelf-intereſt, and guided by cuſ- 
tom; and if he has any more time or means 
than what his mechanical labours require, 
he knows not what to do with either, and 
loſes them both ! But, an the other hand, 


let light but once have made confiderable 
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progreſs amongſt a people; let men of all 
claſſes and conditions have learnt to reflect 
more; let them have acquired greater 
knowledge of their appointment and that 
of their brethren, be better acquainted 
with the wiſe cxconomy of God upon earth, 
with the true value and coherence of things; 
be better informed in what real honour ad 
dignity, in what perfection and happineſs 
conſiſts; let them ſet about whatever they 
undertake and do, leſs mechanically, with 
more rational conſideration ; how quickly 
will every man learn to prize his ſtation, to 
underſtand the needfulneſs and utility of 
it, to carry on the bufineſs jt requires in a 
nobler manner, to enjoy the benefits it pro- 
cures him more rationally and chearfully, 
and to be in all reſpects more uſeful to the 
community ! And how much more will he 
thus promote his ſatisfaction and his men- 
tal perfection! Flow differently will he find 
himſelf repaid for his diligence and in- 
duſtry ! When can he be Acficient: in re- 
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ſources of uſeful employment, even out of 
his peculiar circle, and of elevated recrea- 
tion! How important, how agrecable 
muſt the labours and affairs of the country- 
man, the artiſt, the merchant, the artizan, 
by this means become, when he proſecutes 
them with a liberal mind, free from pre- 
judices, with an enlightened reaſon, and 
accuſtomed to reflection, and feels the value 
of all he does! And how conſiderably will 
all be gainers thereby ! Indeed we are ſtill 
very far ſhort of this degree of light. But, 
if it be deſirable, then muſt likewiſe the 
way that leads to it be good, though it be 
beſet with many obſtacles. Even the bett 
field is not tree from every kind of weeds ; 
much leſs that which has ſo long lain fal- 
low, which has ſcarcely been begun to be 
tilled, and which is fown with grain that 
cannot be perfectly ſound and unmixcd. 


More enlightened times are, laſtly, pre- 
parative to that better ſtate v hich awaits 
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us after death; and this fo ſurely as, in that 
ſtate, knowledge of truth and ſpiritual per- 
fection are the foundation of our ſuperior 
felicity. I am ſenfible that at preſent we 
can frame but very dark and indefinite con- 
ceptions of our future ſtate, and can know 
but extremely little of the peculiar occu- 
pations and pleaſures of it. I am, however, 
firmly perſuaded of this, as I have obſerved 
in a former diſcuſſion, that the greateſt 
part of our knowledge, confidered as know- 
ledge, of whatever ſpecies or kind it may 
be, muſt there be obliterated as totally uſe- 
le!s; and that, in this reſpect, the enlight- 
ened man, the man emiched with all the 
treatures of learning, will have no great 
advantage over che unlettered and ignorant. 
But this 1s very certain, that our future 
life is coherent to rhe preſent, that it is a 
ſequel of ir, that the degree of inward per- 
1eciion we here attain will denote the point 
ot perfection of which we fhall there be 
capable. This 1s very certain, that in that, 
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as well as in the preſent ſtate, we ſhall think, 
ſhall firive to find out truth, ſhall advance in 
the knowledge of truth; that we ſhall do all 
this as men, and that it will be fo much 
the more eaſy or difficult for us to do, that 
we ſhall advance more rapidly or more 
ſlluggiſhly, as we have more or leſs exer— 
ciſed ourſelves in them here. And, if the 
caſe be thus, then muſt every thing that 
trains us in thought, every thing that pro- 
motes inward ſpiritual perfection, then muſt 
likewiſe greater proficiency in lights, be 
preparatives to that ſuperior ſtate, as the 
ſtrongeſt incitement and beſt means thereto 
then muſt enlightened times have a real 


and great value in this reſpect allo. Are 


we already, in this world, the children of 
light; do we here already live in the king- 
dom of light; are we eager to imbibe every 
ray of it, however feeble; ſo muſt we be- 
come the fitter for its brighter influx, for 
its perfect ſplendor, in a better world! 
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This will ſuffice for diſplaying the great 
value of a confiderable progreſs in lumin- 
ous acquirements, and place it beyond all 
doubt. May I be allowed to adduce from 
it a few admonitions in regard to our con- 
duct? | 


you are ſenſible to the worth of this 
advantage, then uſe all diligence ro turn 
the portion you are bleſſed with of it to 
the moſt profitable account; and let it, by 
your means, be productive of that good it 
may and ought to produce. The more en- 
lightened the times and the men, in which, 
and among whom yon hve; ſo much the 
more muſt you be aſhamed of all igno- 


rance, of ſuperſtition, of blind faith, of | 


thoughtleſſneſs and indifference in reſpect 
116 matters which it behoves all men, and 
conſequently you, to know. Therefore, 
ſhut not your eyes againſt the light that 
ſhines around you. Walk not in dark- 
nels, ſince the day begins to appear. In 
regions 
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regions where all is dark, where ignorance 
and ſuperſtition prevail without controul: 
there no man indeed need be aſhamed of 
being ignorant and ſuperſtitious, to feel 
his way through the gloom, and to ſtum— 
ble or to fall at every ſtep he takes; for 
there one 1s as weak and as wretched as 
another, and yet believes none to be either 
wretched or weak. But, to prefer dark- 
neſs to the light that beams upon our eyes; 
to ſtumble and to fall in a path enlightened 
by the ſun, as though it were ſhrouded in 
the deepeſt night; to remain ſtill ignorant 
and ſuperſtitious amidſt all the means to 
knowledge and a rational faith; this indeed 
degrades a man, this renders him groſſly 
criminal. And this, firs, will be more or 
leſs the cafe with you, The night is far 
ſpent, may we likewite exclaim to you, 
with an apoſtle, the night is far ſpent ; the 


day is at hand, the dawn has alrzady ap- 
peared : it is high time to awake out of 


ſleep. The time is over end gone, when 
free 
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free reflection and inquiry was a crime, and 
implicit belief meritorious : none of you, 
except by his own fault, can be deficient 
in means and inducements to reflection, to 
reſearch, to the augmentation and improve- 
ment of his knowledge, Avail yourſelves 
of theſe means aud inducements, uſe them 
like men endowed with reaſon, and as 
chriſtians who are rouzed to freedom. Re- 
main not ſupine on the couch of tradition, 
in the place where prejudice and former in- 
ſtruction left you, as if they were the 
boundaries of all human knowledge. Im- 
plicitly follow no human leader ; from 
children proceed to be men, who thinkiug 
for themſelves, go alone, and have learnt 
to proceed with a firm and ſteady ſtep along 
the path of truth. To think and act upon 
thoroughly tried and ſure principles; con- 
ſtantly to be ſtriving after greater light, at- 
ter farther certainty; to love truth above 
all things, and to receive it with an open 
heart, without :cgard to prevailing opinions 

and 
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and outward circumſtances, as it is exhi- 
bited to you; is what muſt diftinguiſh you 
from leſs enlightened men, and your times 
from the times of ignorance and darkneſs. 


Farther. If you confeſs the great value 
5 of enlightening a nation, then let every one 
4 promote it according to his ſtation and in 
4 proportion to his abilities. Particularly 
4 you who are teachers of the people, or are 
L farther advanced in knowledge than the 
; reſt, But do it with that prudence and at- 
fection, which ſhould guide and animate 
us in all our affairs, and moſt in the moſt 
important, Every man 15 not capable of 
every truth. Every manner of producing 
and of difleminating even the moſt gene- 
rally ufeful truths, ts net the beſt, Few 
perſons are ſtrong and liberal enough to- 
comprehend and adopt and rightly ule 
truths hitherto unknown to them, or even 
a conſiderable part of them. Too bright a 
diſplay of light, that does not make its 
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approaches by degrees, but is ſuddenly in- 
tromitted in all its force, frequently daz- 
zles more than it enlightens. In the moral 
as well as in the natural world, the tranſi- 
tion from the darkneſs of night to the full 
blaze of noon mult come on by degrees, if 
we would have mankind enjoy that light, 
and not be forced to ſhut their eyes againſt 
it. Take heed then not to favour the miſ- 
takes of any, even of the wiſe; and till 
more, not to confeſs and to teach them as 
truths. This is a horrible act of high- 
treaſon againſt truth, and debaſes every 
man that does ſo, even if he do it in really 
good intentions. But do not therefore di- 
rectly contend againſt every error; do not 
furiouſly attack every thing that either is 
or appears to you to celerve that name: 
otherwiſe, you may at the ſame time ſhake 
the grounds of truth, which are often in 
more than one reſpect connected with er- 
ror, and thus prevent its admiſſion into 


the heart, As little may you venture to 
beſtow 
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beſtow or to obtrude every truth, without 
diſtinction or exception, on every human 
mind. As every kind of grain will not 
flouriſh in every ſoil, ſo neither is every 
truth adapted to the comprehenfion of every 
man. Even the proper field requires pre- 
vious cultivation before it can be fown with 
any reaſonable expectation of a copious 
harveſt.—If you would contribute to the 
enlightening of your brethren, begin by 
ſetting their attention and curiofity in mo- 
tion; bring them to the ſentiment of their 
imperfections and ſpiritual wants; induce 
them to think, and aſſiſt them in their 
thoughts ; conduct them into the footſteps 
of truth, and remove the principal impe- 
diments out of their way; make them fee 
what they already know and believe in a 
clearer light, or underſtand it with greater 
perſpicuity, and thus accuſtom them to 
clear and calm reflection, which will incite 
an eagerneſs after greater light, By this 
means you will beſt carry on your attacks 
; againſt 
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againſt levity and ſlothfulneſs of mind, ſen- 
ſuality, indifferency in religious matters, 
the low, ſervile fear of men, falſe ſcrupu- 
lofity, hypocritical piety ; and thus ſtop up 
the ſprings of error and ſuperſtition. Ren- 
der truth reſpectable and amiable to every 
man, by the modeſty and meekneſs with 
which you deliver it, by the hilarity and 
quiet with which you poſſeſs and diſplay it, 
by the influence it has on your temper and 
manners. Recommend and diſperſe all good 
writings, that promote reflection among 
mankind, and are favourable to the know- 
ledge of truth. Pay particular attention 
to the inſtruction and formation of young 
perſons, and thus lay the foundation of 
greater proficiency for the next generation. 


In fine, if you confeſs the value of 
greater illumination, and actually enjoy 
the benefits of it, then walk, as we are ex- 
horted to do in the ſcripture, as children 
of light. Conduct yourſelves as men who 
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profeſs the truth, and are become wile and 
free by the knowledge of it. Let its light 
not merely have an influence on your mind, 


but let it govern your heart and actuate 


your whole behaviour. Live as you think. 
Exhibit your character as much, and even 
more, by gencrous ſentiments and good 
deeds, than by juſt conceptions. Light, 
that does not at once animate, warm and 
fertilize, knowledge that does not make us 
wiler and better, is of no great value, is 
frequently more prejudicial than uſeful to 
us. Your progreſs in knowledge muſt be 
not ſo much the ultimate object, as means 
to higher aims; means to purer virtue, to 
greater perfection and happineſs. The 
truth that prevails in your ideas mult like- 
wiſe prevail in your feelings, in your views 
and endeavours, in your diſpoſitions and 
actions, in your whole behaviour. Only 
by ſo judging in every concern, by being 
ſo diſpoſed in every circumſtance, and by 
ſo acting in every occurence, as the nature 
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of it requires, and is conſiſtent with your 
correlative fituation, will you adyance to- 
wards perfection, and improve your fimi- 
nude to the deity, your ſupreme and eter- 
nal model ; only thus the knowledge of 
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| truth can and will become to you a never- 
failing, a conſtantly augmenting ſource of 
| happineſs and bliſs. 
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No chaſtening for the preſent ſeemeth to be joyous, 


Hebrews xii. 11. 


nevertheleſs afterward it yieldeth 


the peaceable fruit of righteouſneſs unto them 


which are exerciſed thereby. 


but grievous : 
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SUFFERINGS Ap TRIBULATIONS. 
4 Ob loves his creatures of the human 
race, This all nature proclaims 
aloud. This is declared by all the capa- 
cities and powers that God has given us, 
all the arrangements he has made in the 
moral and the phyfical world. Happineſs 
is our real, our whole appointment; the 
deſtination of all that exiſts and lives, 
ahd is ſuſceptible of happineſs. To this 
end has he made us; to this end has he 
given us this part of his dominion for the 
place of our abode, and embelliſhed it with 
fo many beauties and bleſſings; to this end 


has he placed us in the various connec- 
G 2 tions 
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tions wherein we ſtand with the material 
and the ſpiritual world. He has likewiſe 
excited in us all a thirſt, an ardent thirſt 
after happineſs ; and how is it poſſible that 
he, the all-gracious, ſhould have raiſed in 
us this thirſt, and not have furniſhed us 
with the means of aſſuaging it No; we 
are ſurrounded. oa all fides with ſources of 
pleaſure and delight, inviting us to enjoy- 
ment, no leſs diverſified than copious, and 
which we cannot altogether exhauſt, nor 
each of their various kinds, 


And yet man, this creature ſo beloved 
of God, and fo evidently ordained to hap- 
pineſs, frequently meets with grievous af- 
flictions ; and no one yet of all our race 
has ever paſſed his life without having had 
them, more or leſs, to contend with. Are 
then theſe afflictions at ſtrife with our deſti- 
nation? Do they block up our way to fe- 
licity ? Do they annihilate the gracious 
defigns of our Creator, the plans of al- 
mighty 
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mighty goodneſs? No, that is impoſfible; 
even theſe afflictions muſt tend to ſome- 
thing good, muſt poſſeſs a certain value, 
maſt contribute to the advancement of our 
bappineſs: otherwife God, who loves us 
with paternal tenderneſs, and would have 
us bappy and joyful as his children, cer- 
tainly would never allow them to befall us, 


And thus the matter ſtands, Even ſuf- 
ferings and ſorrows are good; they are be- 
nefactions of our heavenly Father. They 
are means, harſh and unpleaſant indeed, 
but efficacious and ſalutary means, for our 
purification, our amendment, and our 
higher perfection. They lead us a rough 
and doleful way, a way moiſtened with 
tears, and the ſweat of our brows; but a 
way that terminates in happineſs. Of this 
our own reaſon and experience will not 
permit us to doubt; and the facred books 
confirm what they teach us, in a manner 


the moſt expreſs. No chaſtening, fays the 
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apoſtle Paul, for the preſent ſeemeth to be 
joyous, but grievous: all ſeverity is repug- 
nant and diſagreeable to us fo long as we 
feel it. Nevertheleſs, afterward it yieldeth 
g 4, the peaccable fruit of righteouſneſs to them 
which are exerciſed thereby : in the ſequel 
it produces the beſt effects ta them who al- 
J | low themſelves to be corrected by it, by 
rendering them good and virtuous per- 
fons. It was no leſs a perſonage than a 
king who ſaid, „It is good for me that I 
have been afflicted, that | might learn thy 
| ſtatutes.” And the apoſtles of Jeſus, in their 
own name and in that of their fellow · chriſ- 

tians, glory alſo in tribulations, knowing 
| that ** tribul2tion worketh patience; and pa- 
tience, experience; and experience, hope; 
and hope maketh not aſhamed.” Let us 
then learn to take the diſaſters and tribula- 
N tions of our lives, no leſs than the proper 
q bleſſings and joys of them, for 'what they 
j are and may become, and to apply them 
to the advancement of our happineſs! My 
de' gu 
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defign is in this diſcuffion to give ſome di- 
rection to your thoughts upon them. 
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Sufferings and tribulations have no value 
as an ultimate object, but only as means. 
They are not in and of themſelves either 
good or wholeſome, but only in regard of 
their effects. Sufferings are and muſt ever 
continue to be ſufferings; diſagreeable, 
painful ſenſations. Tribulations are and 
muſt ever remain tribulations; accidents 
and occurrences that are adverſe to our na- 
ture, and hoſtile to our views and deſires. 
While they are preſent, we think them un- 
pleaſant and grievous; and this, of them- 
ſelves, they actually are. They are medi- 
cines, bitter medicines, which are not pre- 
ſcribed on account of the pleaſantneſs of 
their taſte, but only as good againſt diſor- 
ders, and which probably we muſt be 
plagued and tormented with a long while 
before we are completely reſtored. They 
are exerciſes that are enjoined us, not on 
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their own account, but for the ſake of their 
eff. ts. The ichools, conſidered as ſchools, 
have no great value. it is not the re- 
ſtraints they impoſe on our liberty; it is 
not the toilſome application they at one 
time induce and at another compel us to 
exert; nat the chaſtiſement they beſtow on 
the incuirfiderate ſcholar, for his puriſh- 
ment and correction, that make them de- 
firable. It is only the good conſequences 
of theſe hard refiraints, of this laborious aſ- 
fiduity, of this grievous chaſtening : only 
the uſeful knowledge, the better diſpoſi- 


tions, the good habitudes, we thereby ac- 


quire, that give its whole value to every 
thing we do and ſuffer there. So allo fick- 
neſſes, misfortunes, loſſes of goods and ho- 
nours, loſſes of patrons and friends, the 
failure of plans and undertakings, poverty, 
bumiliations, perſecutions, and whatever 


elſe oppreſſes and afflifts mankind, have 


only ſo far any real worth, as by their 
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means we become wiſer, and better, and 


happier. 


Hence it naturally follows, that they ac- 
quire this value only by the uſe we make 
of them, Not every man to whom medi- 
cine is adminiſtered, or who voluntarily 
takes it of himſelf, will thereby be healed. 
There mult be vital powers yet remaining 
in him; he muft not on purpoſe hinder 
and diminiſh the effects of the medicine he 
has taken; he muſt do or abſtain from 
many things, which at other times he need 
not do or iorbear, and ſo frame his whole 
conduct as 15 befitting his prefent condi- 
tion, Not every one who frequents the 
ſchools, and allows himielt to be inſtructed 
or is forced to be tavght, will learn what 
they are adapted i» teach. Many a one 
Will leave them as ignorant and unquali- 
fied, probably more corrupted and vicious, 
than he was before. It is only the atten- 
tive, the ſtudious, the obcdicnt ſcholar, 
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who willingly imbibes inſtruction and pro- 
fits by diſcipline, that returns from them 
enriched with the treaſures of wiſdom, and 
bleſſes the man that entered him there. It 
we would have ſufferings and tribulations 
to be of real value to us; then we muſt uſe 
them aright; we muſt account them for 
what they are; muſt conſider them in their 
dependency on God and his will ; muſt re- 
flect upon them, ſee them on their moral 
fide, attend to the defign of them, and con- 
duct ourſelves iu all reſpects according to 
our fituation, as it is altered by them. 


In ſhort, ſufferings and tribulations have 
comparatively no greater value than as 
they ſnatch us from the dangers of an unin- 
terrupted proſperity, and teach us what 
that could never inform us of, or lead us 
to a point of wiſdom and virtue to which 
proſperity could never conduct us. On 
this principle, they are not neceſſary to all 
men in the ſame kind and to the ſame de- 


grec. 
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gree. There are children who may be 
educated by pure affection; there are others 
that require a ſtricter diſcipline. The for- 
mer have a tender and ſentimental heart; 
feel the whole value of every kindneſs 
ſhewn to them ; think nobly ; and find no 
duty, no ſacrifice, too painful whereby they 
may teſtify their gratitude to their benctac- 
tors, their friends, their tutors and guides: 
the latter ſort are obſtinate, ſelfwilled, and 
perverſe ; are by fare leſs tractable, much 
harder to be governed, and therefore re- 
quire more forcible ſuggeſtions, muſt be 
often feelingly chaſtiſed, before they can be 
brought to ſubmiſſion and obedience. $0 
likewiſe there are men of generous and no- 
ble ſouls, whom proſperity neither dazzles 
nor hardens, neither ſeduces them into 
folly, nor ſinks them in vice; who find, 
in every benefit they receive from the hand 
of God, freſh incitement to juitice, and 
ireſh ability to beneficence ; and who, tho- 
roughly impreſſed with the love of God 

and 
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and the love of man, rcquire no other mo- 
tives to make the beſt, the moſt generally 
uietut application of all that they are and 
have. But, poſſibly, there is a much greater 
proportion of ſuch as are not to be led by 
uninterrupted ſucceſs, who would run the 
ritk of loſing all ſentiment of duty and vir- 
tue, all regard tor religion, and all the feel- 
ings of humanity, and fall by little and little 
into the moſt abandoned profligacy : and, 
if theſe perſons are ſnatched from this dan- 
ger by ſufferings and tribulations if by 
their means every deadened ſentiment to 
what is beautiful and good be reſtored to 


motion; then certainly mult ſufferings and 


tribulations be to them of far greater value 
than the moſt flouriſhing proſperity. 


And thus in fact it is. And, to convince 
ourſelves of it, we need only proceed to 
examine a little more circumſtantially what 
it is that gives human ſutferings and tribu- 
lations this value, or wherein it confifts, 


and 
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and how they contribute to advance our 
happinels, 


— 
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Sufferings and tribulations are, in the 
firſt place, much adapted to lead a man to 
ſerious reflections on himſelf, on the ends 
of his being, on his condition, and the 
way to happinels, to imprint thoſe reflec- 
tions on his mind, and actually to ſet him 
forward on that way. How rarely are 
theſe reflections made amidſt the dazzling 
ſplendour, amidſt the confuſed noiſe, the 
dizzineſs, the deceitful charms, the in- 
roxication, that commonly attend on proſ- 
perity! how ſeldom there can ſerious 
thoughts obtain a hearing! how quickly 
are they ſcared away by the oftentation of 
vanity, the ſcoffs of the wanton, and the 
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voice of the flatterer! how ſeldom there 
does a man retire to himſelf! how caftily „ 213. 197 
does he overlook and forget all his inward le Or 
4 defects, all his ſpiritual wants, in the poſ- 1 
; ſeſſion and enjoyment of ſo many outward 1 14 
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advantages ! how readily does he there ex- 
change reality for appearances, confound 
what he is with what he has, and loſe fight 
of himſelf and his proper felicity amidſt the 
enchanting viſions that float upon his mind! 
—But, when the ſcene changes; when all 
theſe ſhining images diſappear from his 
view; when the companionable buffoon, 
the ſcoffer, the flatterer, the falſe friend, 
forſake his unhappy houſe; when all is 
huſh and quiet around him, and all things 
awe him into folemn gravity; then he 
ſtands ſtill, awakes from his dream, grows 
attentive to himfelf, diſcovers the empti- 
neſs of his heart, and the treachery of ab- 
ſconded fortune, And what 1s more natural 
than for him to enter upon theſe or ſimilar 
conſiderations? what is it then properly 
that is ſo much altered within me, or of 
me, or about me? Is it myſelf, or my 
externals? do they eſſentially belong to 
me, or did they only ſtand in a certain affi- 
nity with me for a period of time ? does my 

whole, 
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whole, does my principal happineſs conſiſt 
indeed in them? is the loſs of them utterly 
irreparable? the riches I poſſeſſed, were 
they myſelf? were the honours and the 
magnificence that ſurrounded me, were 
they me? my ruined health, was that my- 
ſelf? am I not juſt what I was yeſterday 
and the day before? juſt as ſenfible, or 
juſt as ſenſeleſs, juſt as good, or juſt as 
bad, as heretofore ? and what is, now, the 
purport of my exiſtence ? Am I here that 
I may be rich and great, that I may ſhine 
and glitter among my brethren, that I may 
gratify all my ſenſual defires, that I may 
fare ſumptuouſly and live joyouſly every 
day? That does not depend upon me, 
that is ſubject to a thouſand accidents ! 


that neither can all men be and do! that 


neither can any be and do ſo long as they 
could wiſh! and would providence have 
perinitted all theſe things to be liable to 
ſo many revolutions and changes, if they 
were our ſovereign good, if we were to 
execute 
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execute the defign of our being by the 
poſſeſſion and enjoyment of them? No; 
that, whatever it be, muſt be attainable in 
every ſtation; it muſt be within the reach 
of the poor as well as the rich, of the low 
as well as the high, of the ſick as well as 
the healthy, of the unfortunate as well as 
the proſperous ; it muſt therefore conſiſt in 
eſſential and laſting things. And muſt not 
wiſdom and virtue, muſt not ſpiritual per- 
fection, be this ſovereign good? They are 
internal, and inſeparably connected with 
myſelf, with me. Of them no misfortune 
can deprive me! They do not neceſſarily 
adhere either to riches or to poyerty, either 
to inferior or to ſuperior ſtation, either to 
health or ſickneſs! Theſe I may poſſeſs, 


enjoy, and infinitely increaſe, in the greateſt 


obſcurity as well as in the blaze of a court, 
in a cottage as well as in a palace, in ſo- 
litude as well as in the moſt numerous and 
brilliant afſemblies! They can render me 
ſerene, contented, and bappy, in every 
3 condition 
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condition! Even death itſelf cannot de- 


prive me of them! I take them with me 


into the grave and into the future world ! 
And can I then purchaſe them at too dear 
a rate ? can that be detrimental to me, can 
that be a misfortune which makes me a 
ſharer in thoſe goods, or which allows me 
to enjoy them more, and to a larger ex- 
tent ?—But when tribulations rouze and 
conduct a man to ſuch reflections, to ſuch 
confiderations, to ſuch conclufions, what 
2 value muſt they be of to him 


Sufferings and tribulations teach us, far- 
ther, to prize more juſtly the goods of the 
earth, to- compoſe our defires, and mo- 
derate our love of them. How many a 
perſon, whoſe whole heart was wrapped 
up in theſe goods, who was the flave of 
them, who knew no happineſs but what 
they procured or promiſed him, has learnt 
in this ſchool to eſteem them as what they 
actually are! When, confined to the bed 
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of ſickneſs and tormented with pain, ke 
can no longer enjoy them ; when trouble 
and anxiety render them taſteleſs and in- 
fipid ; when he ſuffers under the loſs of 
them ; when a change of circumſtances has 
ſhaken the proud edifice of his fortune, 
and threatens him with its fall; when 
death has deprived him of his patron or 
his friend; then the ſcales fall off from 
his eyes; he then intimately feels how 
much theſe goods were tranfitory and worth- 
leſs, how incapable they are to render a 
man wholly and conſtantly happy, and 
how inadequate to the vehement endeavours 
that are made to procure them. Now the 
bonds that bound him are unlooſed. Now 
he truſts no longer to the ſupport of a 
fragile recd, 25 though he leaned againſt 
a rock, Now he depends no more upon 
goods that were only lent him, as if they 
were his unalienable property; confides no 
more in diſtinctions that every accident 
may annul, in ſtrength that may ſo ſud- 

| denly 
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denly be loſt, in men that may die to-day, 
in a life that is ſo ſhort and uncertain. 
And, fince his avidity for happineſs ſtill 
remains equally keen, equally inſatiable ; 
he therefore directs it towards other goods, 
that are more durable, and more worthy 
of his endeavours. Now he learns to pre- 
fer internals to externals, wiſdom and vir- 
tue before honours and wealth, mental 
Joys before ſenſual pleaſures, the inviſible 
to the viſible, the Creator to the creature. 
And how greatly muſt he be the gainer 
thereby! how much ſeldomer now does he 
exert his faculties in vain ! how much more 
rarely do his hopes and expectations fail 
him! how much firmer is his welfare fixt ! 
And muſt not tribulations which have helped 
him to this fituation, be of great value 
to him? 


In like manner, ſufferings and tribula- 
tions very frequently teach us temperance, 
ſelf-government, and to diſpenſe with many 

H 2 things. 
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things. This we are forced to of neceſſity. 
4 5 We cannot, we need not any longer do 
certain things, any longer lead a certain 
kind of life, any longer partake of certain 
amuſements. We have loſt the means and 
the pretenſions thereto, We muſt now 
ſubmit to certain reſtrictions. By degrees 
we become uſed to them ; they grow eaſy, I 
agreeable to us; we find many confider- = 
able advantages in them. Now we act 
x from inclination, from principle; we now : 
1 feel ourſelves more free, more independent | 
} on outward things; find ourſelves leſs af- 5 
fected by the inconſtancy, and leſs liable 
to the ſtrokes of fortune; learn to endure 
quiet, to eſteem privacy, to love and profit 
by retirement, and by all theſe things be- 
come better and completer. What num- 
bers have for the firſt time learnt to govern 
themſelves, and to underſtand and enjoy 
true freedom, in theſe ſchools of tribula- 
| tion! What numbers have been ſnatched; 
4 indeed againſt their will, but to their real 
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happineſs, from a round of deceitful diſſi- 
pations and diverſions, where they could 
not be right. minded, could not enjoy their 
lives in perfedi conſciouſneſs, nor be chear- 
ful like rational beings, where they were 
the lamentable ſport of their own paſſions 
and the paſſions of others ! How many have 
there been taught to ſubdue thoſe defires 
they were formerly forced laviſhly to ſerve, 
and to deprive themſelves of a thouſand 
things, and to forego them without uneaſi- 
neſs, which they held till now to be urgent 
wants! They are now, in ſeveral reſpects, 
more circumſcribed, but on the whole, 
more free; are more reſigned, but more 
ſatisfied with themſelves, and happier in 
their own enjoyment, 


Sufferings and tribulations are, fourthly, 
very often a ſchool of humanity, and the 
milder virtues of ſocial life; and what a 
value muſt this allo confer upon them! 
But too frequently does uninterrupted {uc- 
| H 3 ceſt 
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ceſs render us obdurate, inſenſible, and 
unfeeling, to the neceſſities of others. The 
proſperous man can ſeldom form to him 
ſelf a juſt repreſentation of the miſeries of 
the diſtreſſed ; his ſtation, his affairs, his 
companies, keep him commonly far away 
from the fight of them. The healthy and 
robuſt very frequently imagine the com- 
Plaints of pain and diſeaſes to be exag- 
gerated or affected, have had no fimilar 
jenſations, and, if they do not abſolutely 
diſpute thoſe of others, yet their ſtrong 
nervous ſyſtem is but little moved. He 
with whom all things ſucceed, is but too 
apt to blame another, who laments over 
de feated plans, over thwarted expectations, 
over fruſtrated labours and endeavours, 
and to charge him with imprudence and 
bad management; and how much muſt this 
weaken his compaſſion But the man that 
bas ſuffered himſelf; O Sirs | he feels the 
ſorrows of his brother in a different way; 
he ſmarts at the very fight of the ſufferer 

of 
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of pain, he mingles his tears with the tears 
of the niourner, he feels every ſtroke that 
falls on another, as if he was ſmitten him- 
ſelf. Every ſcar: his paſt ſufferings has left 
upon his heart pains him atreſh, and gives 
him a ſuggeſtion of the ſufferings of 
another, that will not allow him to be in- 
different or inactive. He who has himſelf 
borne the burden of misfortune, feels alſo 
how hard it preſſes when he hears another 
groan beneath it, and finds within him 
the ſtrongeſt impulſe to alleviate that bur- 
den, if he cannot totally remove it. He 
who has himſelf experienced how eafily the 
moſt prudent projects may be fruſtrated, 
how often the beſt undertakings fail, how 
often ſwiftneſs will not ſucceed in the race, 
nor ſtrength in the conflict, nor prudence 
in buſineſs, how much in all theſe reſpects 
depends on forture and favourable circum- 
ftances, he will certainly deem otherwiſe 
of him who actually ſuffers under theſe ex- 
periences, will judge him with much more 
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lenity, not condemn him with ſeverity, not 
impute his misfortune to him as a crime, 
and not ſhut up his heart to compaſſion 
for him. He who has himſelf experienced 
how ſweet the participations, the comfort, 
the aſſiſtances of a friend are in ſufferings ; 
how they relieve the heart, clear up the 
proſpect, and inſpire with freſh hopes, 
when a man pours out his ſorrows into the 
boſom of another, when he feels that he is 
not abandoned by all men, that he is not 
left to ſuffer alone, and may venture to aſ- 
ſure himſelf of a guide and ſupport even 


along the ruggedeſt path of life; oh haw 


will he run to apen his heart to the ſuffer- 
ings of his friend and his brother, to give 
him a vent for his ſorrows, to receive his 
complaints, and to dry up his tears! how 
eager will the man who has experienced 
this be to do all that in him lies to throw 
ſome light upon his darkneſs, and to con- 
fole and revive him! And how gentle, how 
complacent, how ſerviceable, how hu- 
5 mane, 
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mane, how beneficent, muſt theſe expe- 
riences and ſenſations render him in general 
to all mankind! 


Sufferings and tribulations are often a 
ichool of many other virtues, and particu- 
larly of the fincereſt devotion. How can we 
better learn reſignation, abſolute, unlimited 
ſubmiſſion to the will of God, than when 
his will is in oppoſition to our own, and 


| he demands of us the ſacrifice of ſuch things 


as had the whole attachment of our heart; 
and yet we ſubmit to his will, and ac- 
knowledge his will to be right, and good, 
and unblamable ; and yet without hefita- 
tion to make him theſe ſacrifices, let them 
be never ſo dear to us, and ſay to him in 
ſentiments of the moſt perfect fincerity z 
* Father, not as I will, but as thou wilt 
“Father, thy will be done!” Flow can 
we more ſtrongly teſtify our confidence in 
his ſovereign wiſdom and goodneſs, how 
ſhew our filial and full compliance with all 


his arrangements and diſpenſations, how 
our 
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our conviction that his thoughts and ways 
are far, far exalted above our thoughts 
and ways, and are infinitely better and 
more perfect than ours; than when, even 
in the midſt of misfortunes, we adore him 
as the all-wiſe and the all-bountiful, ac- 
cept without reluctance whatever he or- 
dains, or permits, or does, and compoſe 
ourſelves by reflections on his ſuperintend- 
ency, that he has nothing but perfection 
and felicity in view, and that his purpoſes 
can never fail! How can we exerciſe our- 
ſelves more in faith towards the Almighty, 
than when we hold it faſt and do not let it 
go, even when reduced to the depth of 
diſtreſs, and even then believe and hope, 
though we do not ſee, though all about 
us is darkneſs and gloom, when we ſeem 
to be forſaken by all, and every thing 
threatens us with perdition and ruin? And 
if we are thus exerciſed and ſtrengthened, 
by fufferings and tribulations, in reſigna- 
tion to the will of God, in confidence in 
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bim, in ſatisfaction with his ways; if, by 
their means, we learn the hardeſt, but at 
the ſame time the nobleſt kind of obedi- 
ence, the rareſt but the pureſt devotion; 
muſt not this evidently promote our ad- 
vantage and perfection? Mult it not bring 
us nearer to the divinity, and render us 
more fit for his complacency and the tokens 
of his favour ? Muſt it not prepare us for 
an ample recompence in a better world ? 
And muſt not this give a great value to 
every affliction and every tribulation ? 


Yet more. How important, how dear, 
muſt ſufferings and tribulations rencer the 
doctrines and comforts of religion to a 
man! Religion, to which he formerly 
perhaps paid but little regard, probably 
reſtricted it to certain opinions, or Cerc- 
monies and practices, which he but too 
often thought he could very well diſhenſe 
with, or which only preſented itſelf to him 
under a ſad and uninviting form, and 

which 
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which he never underſtood as the friend, 
the guide, and the comforter, of the hu- 
man race! When we labour under ſuffer- 
ings, what is more natural than to look 
out for help? And how ſeldom with any 
certitude can we expect it from men! 
How much ſeldomer do we actually ob- 
tain it from that quarter! and to whom 
then ſhall we apply for it but to him who 
alone can conſtantly and certainly afford 
aſſiſtance, and does moſt readily grant it? 
Yes, Lord, when tribulation cometh, then 
does a man turn himſelf to thee! Then 
does the ſentiment of an Almighty, an 
all-wiſe, an all-gracious ruler of the world, 
a father in heaven, which had probably 
long lain dormant in the ſoul, again 
revive; then the inclinations and defires 
once more take their natural turn ; they 
turn to their creator and preſerver, to the 
eternal ſource of being and benignity, to 
him in whom we live, and move, and are! 
Now has the troubled ſpirit, the ſoul 
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toſſed about upon a fea of ſorrows, once 
more found a harbour of reft, from whence 
ſhe proceeded, and to which ſhe was deſ- 
tined to return, How differently does ſhe 
now feel her dependance on the ſovereign 
being, and the intimate and bleſſed affinity 
that ſubſiſts between the creature and the 
Creator ! She is now no more forſaken, no 
longer forcibly torn and ſcvered from her 
tormer connections, no more a ſolitary ex- 
iſtence in the land of the living ! She has 
now the Lord alway before her, and knows 
and ſees that ſhe walks in his ſight, and 1s 
protected by his arm, that ſhe lives in his 
kingdom, is one of his children and ſub- 
jects, and is concatenated in the moſt va- 
rious and intimate manner with the viſible 
and the inviſible, the material and the ſpi- 
ritual world, by him who comprehends 
and unites all things in himſelt. In what 
an altered light muſt ſhe now view the 
doctrine of an all- directing Providence and 
the government of the Moſt High ! What 
comfort 
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comfort muſt ſhe be inſpired with, which 
ſhe never taſted before! She now no longer 
appears to be the ſport of chance and the 
creature of fortune; no more complains in 
ſullen murmurs of the injuſtice ſhe has un- 
dergone ; is no longer tormented by rage 
and rancour againſt the proximate cauſes 
of her ſufferings; no longer racked by 
planning and deviſing means of requiting 
evil with evil. No; it is the Lord's do- 
ing; alt things are under his ſupreme con- 
troul; he diſtributes both proſperous and 
adverſe fortune, riches and poverty, health 
and ſickneſs, life and death, according to 
chis good pleaſure, amongſt the children of 
men; he elevates and he deprefies, he 
wounds and heals, conducts to the grave 
and out of it again, aud what he ordains 
and does muſt neceſſarily be right and 
good, mult, ſooner or later, in this way 
or in that, turn to my advantage, and to 
the advantage of his whole family on earth! 
And this, Sirs, this tranquillizes! This 
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pours balm into the wounded heart! This 
gives all our ſufferings a quite different, a 
much leſs terrible aſpect ! 


And how important, how precious muſt 
the doctrine of our immortality, of the 
future and better life, be to the ſufferer i 
When he ſo acutely fecls the emptineſs and 
inſufficiency of the preſent, with all its 
goods, and advantages, and joys; when 
ſo many tics that bound him to it are diſ- 
ſolved or fſlackened ; when the part of his 
courſe that ſtill lies before him is loſt in 
obſcurity and darkneſs; when he meets 
with ſo many ſtumbling- blocks, ſo many 
impediments and difficulties in it; how 
comfortable muſt be the proſpect into a 
_ ſuperior and 2 better life! As animating, 
as when the weary, fainting, perſecuted 
traveller, deſcries from afar the term of his 
pilgrimage, the ſpires of his native land, 
And with how much greater eaſe, with 
how much greater fortitude, will he now 
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bear the hardſhips of life! How much 
more ſtrenuouſly and chearfully will he 
now purſue his courſe, when he runs, not 
as uncertainly, but expects at the end of 
it the richeſt recompence for all, the glo- 
rious reward of his faith and perſeverance! 
Oh what a value mult religion hence ac- 
quire in his fight! and what a value muſt 
ſufferings and tribulations have, which diſ- 
covered to him the excellency of it, and 
cauſed him to apply to its comforts ! 


Sufferings and tribulations are, laſtly, 
often the moſt efficacious means of improv- 
ing mankind in general, of rouzing them 
to a total change in their minds and man- 
ners. What all the arguments of reaſon 
and religion, what all the bounties of God, 
what all the remonſtrances, exhortations, 
and intreaties of teachers and friends, what 
neither the fill, ſmall voice of conſcience, 
nor its louder alarms and reproaches could 
ever effect; has often been done by ſuf- 
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ferings and tribulations. All thoſe not 
unfrequently fall upon the heart of the 
thoughtleſs and hardened offender, hke 
water againſt the ſmooth ſur face of a rock, 
and leave no trace behind. Theſe terrify 
and ſtop the inconfiderate wretch that 1s 
running headlong to ruin; they forcibly 
and ſuddenly arreſt him in his wicked 
courſe ; they ſtrike more deeply into the 
receſſes of his heart; they withdraw, ob- 
ſcure, and diſſipate, like duſt betore the 
wind, all the ſhadowy imoges ef happi— 
neſs that ſwam about his miad in airy 
dreams, and will permit hn no longer 
to doubt that he is not what he took him- 
ſelf tor, that he has not what he thought 
he had, that he is unhappy and wretched. 
His ſeducers forſake him, or laugh at his 
diſtreſs; lis flatterers are filent, and take 
themſelves away; the ſnarcs that ſurround 
him ſtand expoſed 10 his view; the pre- 
cipice he was approaching ſtrikes him 
dumb with amazement. He ſtands petri- 
ted with horror; he turns his eres inward; 
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he muſt bethink himſelf, muſt retreat, 
muſt ſeek other comforts, other pleaſures, 
other friends, mult find out ſome other way 
to happineſs. No longer dazzled and de- 
ceived by outward things, he is and ſees 
himſelf full of defects and infirmities, ſees 
himſelf all diſorder and confuſion. And 
now, when reduced to this condition, with 
ſuch experiences and ſentiments, he hears 
the voice of religion, her calls to amend- 
ment ſtrike upon his mind, encouragement 
and inſtruction enter; when the good pro- 
vidence of God ſupplies him with ſome 
peculiar aſſiſtance, commiſſions to him 
ſome meſſenger of peace, ſends to him 
ſome hearty and honeſt friend; how much 
more diſpoſed muſt he be to liſten to that 
voice, to follow that call, and to employ 
| theſe means to his amendmer:t !—I will 
not, however, pretend, that ſufferings and 
tribulations do always, that they very often, 
produce ſuch effects in vicious men. They 
frequently contract, frequently harden, 

fre- 
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frequently pervert them ſtill more, Yet 
many have got the rudiments of reflection 
and amendment in this ſchool, Many have 
here firſt received the incitement, many 
have embraced the firſt reſolves, have 
made the firſt ſteps of their return to the 
path of duty and virtue. Many have been 
thankful to heaven for having been hum- 
bled by ſufferings. 


Thus chaſtening is productive of ſalutary 
effects in them that are exerciſed thereby, 
by rendering them virtuous and good. 
Thus, therefore, ſufferings and tribulations 
are of real and often of yery great value. 
Thus are they the benefactions of Provi- 
dence, and ſources of happineſs. If ſtorms 
and tempeſts in the phyſical world drive de- 
ſtructive diſeaſes away from our dwellings, 
and bring lite, and health, and fertility 
with them ; ſo likewiſe may the blaſts of 
misfortune in the moral world rouze the 
ſupine from their dangerous ſlumber, drive 
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away mills and vapours from the eyes, and 
awaken the torpid to new powers and ac- 
tion, ſharpen the dull feelings of the pal- 
fied finner, and reſtore to life the ſpiritu- 
ally dead. Far be it then from us to let 


ſufferings and tribulations flacken our con- 


fidence in the unalterable and never-failing 
goodneſs of our Father in heaven! No; 
even they are effects and demonſtrations 
of it. No; with filial reverence will we 
accept the cup of forrow from his parental 


hand, and never doubt, even whilſt drink- 


ing out its bitter dregs, that it is wholeſome 
medicine, by which he reſtores us to health 
and life. 


E STI. 
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A GOOD REPUTATION. 


A good name 1s rather to be choſen than great 
riches, and loving favour rather than filver or 
gold, Proverbs xxii. 1, 
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of great importance, only becauſe he does 
not know their value, or does not ſuffici- 
ently attend to it; or, becauſe he does not 
think the privation of them to be ſo pre- 
judicial and irreparable as it really is. This 
is but too frequently the caſe in regard to 
the time allotted to us to paſs upon earth, 
It is not believed or confidered to be deſ- 
tined to affairs, on the ſucceſsful tranſacting 

I 4 whereof, 
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ERY often it happens that a man is 
negligent and careleſs about matters 
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whereof, not only our welfare in this world 
depends, but likewiſe our contingencies in 
that which is to come. It is not believed 
or confidered, that this precious time is 
very liable to be loſt, that loſt time can 
never be recalled, and that the benefits 
which we ſuffer to eſcape us by the waſte 
or the abuſe of it can be compenſated by 
nothing. It 1s not believed or conſidered, 
that each day, cach hour of life, when re- 
garded in its connection with futurity, is 
of the utmoſt importance, that it may fre- 
quently be deciſive. Hence it is that moſt 
nien are ſo prodigal of their time; hence 
ſo great a part of it is trifled away either 
in doing nothing, or in childiſh amufements ; 
hence it is that concerns of the greateſt 
conſequence are ſo much neglected ; hence 
it is that one day is ſuffered to pats after 
another, one month after another, one 
year after another, before a man ſeriouſly 
ſers about his improvement and his al- 
vation. : 
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- Juſt as we do with our time, fo do we 
not unfrequently with the good name of 
our neighbour. It does not always hap- 
pen, it happens indeed but rarely, that we 
lay and do ſuch things as are prejudicial to 
our neighbour's fame from wickednefs and 
a deſire to hurt. But it is not ſuftciently 
believed or confidered that ſo much de- 
pends upon it ; that it is ſo cafily injured or 
loſt, and that this damage can ſo ſeldom 
be repaired or made good. It is not be- 
lie ved or conſidered, that thereby not only 
the well-being and comfort of the private 
peſons againſt whom the offence is com- 
mitted are diſturbed, but even the good of 
the whole ſociety is injured by various 
ways. Hence it is, that a man fo often 
gives full licence to his tongue in judging 
of his neighbour ; ſo often ſacrifices truth 
to wit, and chriſtian affection and forbear- 
ance to the defire of pleaſing; to olten 
utters harmful or ambiguous expreffions 
of others, without beivg fully perſuaded 
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that they are well-founded, or making him- 
ſelf the ſlighteſt reproaches thereon. This 
being the caſe, there can be no better 
means of attacking this failing, and of 
rendering us more circumſpect on this 
matter, than by repreſenting it in its real 


complexion, and thus exciting in our 


minds a hvely ſentiment of its importance, 
This is what I now purpoſe to attempt. 


I will ſhew you the great value of a 
good reputation, and remind you of the 
duties we owe in this reſpect to ourſelves 
and to our neighbour, 


By the reputation or good name of a 
man, I underſtand the general confidera- 
tion wherein he ſtands with all thoſe that 
know hitm perſonally or by the report of 
others ; and this confideration is grounded 
on the good opinion the public has of his 
underſtanding, of his integrity, of his way 
of thinking and behaying, of his {kill in 

certain 
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certain buſineſſes, arts, and ſciences, or is 
ſupported by other advantages and merits 
attributed to him. On this good character, 
I fay, extremely much depends ; it 1s of 


very great value ; for by it we are rendered 


much happier, much more generally uſe- 
ful, and not unfrequently morally better, 
than we ſhould or could be without it. 


Our good name, in the firſt place, pro- 
motes our happineſs, ſo far as our welfare 
is dependent on it. To this happineſs 
thouſands of perſons muſt contribute out 


of what they have. It is a large and ſpaci- 


ous edifice, that we indeed raiſe ourſelves, 


to which we lay at leaſt the foundation, 


and muſt conſtantly labour in carrying on 
the ſuperſtructure. But this we can never 
do effectually without the concurrence of 
others; we can never bring it to any con- 
ſiderable degree of perfection, without 
them, nor properly maintain it when fi- 
niſhed, One while we are in want of the 
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plans and advice, then of the greater abi 
lities and force, now of the aſſiſtance and 
tupport, or encouragement of our fellow- 
beings, for effecting our deſigns, for fuc- 
ceſsfully proſecuting our affairs and un- 
dertakings, for quictly enjoying aur poſ- 
ſe ſſtons and profits, or far conſoling us 
under adverſe events. 


But ſhall our fellow-creatures ſerve us 


with their plans and advice ? ſhall they em- 
ploy their abilities and force to our benefit? 


ſhall tney aſſiſt, ſupport, and encourage 
us? Then muſt they have a ſtronger in- 
citement thereto than mere ſelf-intereſt can 
give them. Theſe advantages are not al- 
ways; they are but ſeldom ; and ſome of 
them can never be purchaſed. They are 
the fruit of the eſteem and the benevolence 
with which our brethren are aff:Qed to- 
wards us; and this efteem, this beneva- 
tence, is founded on the good opinion they 
entertain of us, In proportion as this good 

opinion 
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opinion is oppoſed and enſeebled, ſuſpi- 
cion or diſeſteem take place; and in the 
ſame proportion alſo will their readineſs 
and ardour to promote our happineſs be 
diminiſhed, and their benevolence and ob- 
liging behaviour towards us will change 
into coldneſs and indifference. Only 
put the queſtion to yourſelves: hy do you 
ſo readily, why is it ſo agreeable to you to 
afford all poſſible ſervice to certain per- 
ſons; and why do you find it ſo unplea- 
ſant, why are you forced to uſe ſo much 
conſtraint and ſelf denial, to do for others 
any thing beyond what the ſtricteſt juſtice 
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requires of you? Does it not principally hy 
proceed. from this, that you have a good 14% 
opinion of the former, and a bad opinion FL 
of the latier ; that you eſteem the one ſort, "FL 
and deſpiſe the other? How readily does 16 
2 man communicate his intelligence and his l 


beſt advice to him whom he accounts a ſen- 
ſible and an honeſt man, that knows how 
to eſteem and to uſe good counſel! How 
4 chear- 
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chearfully does a man impart of his con- 
tequence or his means to the perſon on 
whoſe fincerity and uprightneſs he can 
iafely depend! How willingly do we afford 
nelp and ſupport to him whom we believe 
to have no other than honeſt intentions and 
upright views, and would be ready, in 
{:milar caſes, to afford the fame help and 
tupport to us! How heartily does a man 
confide in him whoſe misfortunes cannot 
be imputed to his own faulty conduct, 
but to unavoidable and unaccountable 
events, and whom he could fincerely wiſh 
to have been ſucceſsful, for the ſake of his 
good qualities and deſerts! On the other 
hind, who would offer advice to the tool, 
or open himſelf to the artful ? who would 
truſt his means or his countenance to the 
deceiver? who would readily afford help 
and ſupport to the baſe or the ungrateful ? 
who would endeavour ro comfort the wiltul 
tranſgreſſor? Certainly then a great part 


of our happineſs, or of our outward welfare, 
depends 
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depends on the behaviour of our fellow- 
creatures towards us; certainly likewiſe 
their behaviour towards us is determined 
by the good or the bad reputation we have 
in their account, 


This is not all, We are deſigned for 
ſocial life, for intercourſe with other men, 
for the participation of our mutual joys 
and pleaſures. Apart from all our ra- 
tional fellow-creatures, ſecluded from 
their ſocieties and pleaſures, left alone to 
ourſelves and our ſolitary reflections and 
feelings, we could either not be happy 
at all, or not in ſo high a degree. 
T he genial ſentiment of benevolence and 
friendſhip, that pure and abundant ſource 
of pleature, would ſoon be extinct, for 
want of a ſupply; and the oppoſite ſen- 
ſations of ſpleen, vexation, and miſan- 
thropy, would ſucceed in its room. But 
if ſocial life is to have any charms for us; 
it intercourſe with others is to be agree- 

able, 
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abie, if they are to take part in what be- 
talls us, and to admit us to a ſhare in their 
Joys and their pleaſures; then muſt we 
aud in good repute amongft them. They 
muſt afcribe to us ſuch qualities or diſpo- 
fitions as are of ſome value in their eyes, 
and render us not unworthy of their friend- 
ſhip and converſe. At leaſt, they muſt not 
charge us with any thing, they muſt not 
believe us to be capable of any thing, that 
merits contempt or abhorrence, 


A natural and unconſtrained behaviour, 


a free and eaſy communication of our fen- 


timents and feelings, a frank but not in- 
jurious opinion of what we ſee and hear, of 
what is faid and done; a mutually earneſt, 
but not a ſtudied and troubleſome en— 
deavour to be agreeable; are undoubtedly 
the real delights of ſocial lite, the greateſt 
charms of friendly intercourſe, But can 
theſe ſubſiſt where the members of ſociety 
are not connected by mutel eltcem * Will 


any 
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any one, who, whether by his own fault 
or not, ſtands in bad repute among the 
reſt, be admitted to the enjoyment of theſe 
ſatisfactions? Will not people ſhun the 
converſation of. one that lies under the im- 
putation of a weak underſtanding or a 
wicked heart, who 1s reckoned a hypocrite, 
or a flanderer, or a ſcvere and judicrous 
cenſor, or a ſower of diſſention, or to 
whoſe charge any other bad difpottions or 
actions are laid? And if one cannot ab{- 
lutely avoid his company on account of 
our circumſtances and tituation, can it be 
imagined that we ſhall take much pains 
to promote his pleaſure ? will people do 
juſtice to bis character, his judgements, 
and his conduct? will people ſhew them- 
ſelves to him in their. natural colours, and 
by that means {urniſh him with opportu- 
nity and encouragement to do ſo too? will 
they not rathe: 1017 PTet his mo{t. indif- 
ferent geſturcs, iis mot harmleſs words 
and actions, nav his moſt inſignifigant looks; 

Vor. IV. R by 
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by the prepoſſeſſions they have imbibed 
againſt him ? will not his acquaintance be 
either utterly cold and reſerved towards 
him, or, by a forced regard and friend- 
ſhip, rather confound than comfort him ? 
Certainly, let a man have what eminent 
capacities and endowments of mind, what 
good qualities, what great merits ſoever ; 
but ket Malice or Levity ſpread injurious re- 
ports about him, reports which poſſeſs a 
certain degree of credibility ; and he will 
inon be deprived of the belt part of the 
ſocial ſatisfactions and pleaſures which his 
talents, his qualities, his deſerts, gave him 
great right to expect; he will probably ſoon 
be reduced to live entirely alone, or at leaſt 
to confine his converſation to the perſons 
dependent upon him; and how much 
muſt this impair his happineſs, how many 
ſources of it muſt it exclude him from en- 
joying! While to him, on the other hand, 
who is ia poſſeſſion of a good reputation, 
all theſe ſources of pleaſure and joy ſtand 

open; 
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6pen; and he may even with far leſs ta- 
lents and merits, with far greater failings 
and infirmities, than the other has, receive 
from them various kinds of ſatisfaction and 
happinefs. 


But, as a good reputation contributes 
much to our happineſs, inaſmuch as our 
outward welfare and our intercourſe with 
others depend upon it, ſo ſhall we thereby 
become more generally uſeful than we 

otherwiſe could, and may contribute much 
more to the happineſs of others, than we 
could do without it; and this in various 
ways. 


- — — — A — — 
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For being uſeful to ſociety, it is not 
enough that we poſſeſs certain capacities 
and ſkill in many reſpects ; that we are 


maſters of certain arts or ſciences, or cer- e 
tain kinds of trade and commerce; that Wi 5 
we execute with induſtry and punctuality 1 14 
the concerns intruſted to us; but others =: 1 
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muſt likewiſe believe and know that we 
have theſe capacities and aptitudes, that 
we underſtand theſe matters, and that we 
may ſafely be truſted with them. And, as 
generally ſpeaking we are not_the only 
perſons who can render theſc or other ſer- 
vices to focicty, then mankind muſt be in- 
duced to. accept them at our hands; and 
to this end they muſt aſcribe to us ſuch 
qualities and diſtinctive merits by which 
we may attract their regard and conciliate 
their eſteem. At leaſt, we muſt have no 
baſe or doubtful character in the eye of 
the publick, and our conduct muſt be irre- 
proachable, if our ſervices are to be pre- 
ferred to thoſe of others. We mult there- 
iorc have a good name among our fellow- 
creatures; they muſt have a good opinion 
of us. 


Of what ſervice, in this reſpect, is wif- 
dom to the wiſe, to the ſcholar his learn- 
ing, to the patriot his vigilant and ge- 

| nerous 
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nerous ardour ſor the common welfare, if 
men will not clect them to ſuch offices, 
and place them in ſuch ſtations, as may 
enable them to ſhew their wiſdom, their 
learning, their patriotic diſpoſitions, and 
apply them to purpoſes of importance? 
But will men ordinarily confer thete offices 
and poſts upon them, 1t they entertain a 
mean opinion of them; if they take the 
wiſe man for an obſtinate and fantaſtical 
fellow, the ſcholar for a croſs-grained, up- 
ſtart pedant, the patriot for a ſelf. intereſted 
and ambitious pretender ? or though they 
ſhould indeed allow their eminent qualities, 
yet at the ſame time ſhould charge them 
with ſuch blemiſhes in their character as 
ſhould take away all their luſtre ? 


The caſe is exactly the ſame with the 
artiſt, with the artificer, with the mer- 
chant, with the lawyer, and others. Shall 
the artiſt or the artificer exert himſelf in 


his art or profeſſion ; ſhall he bring him- 
K 3 ſelf 
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ſelf to a certain degree of perfection there- 

in, and fo render himſelf truly uſeful to 
ſociety ; then muſt he have much work of 
art or induſtry to execute; and this will 
not be given him, if they who are to em- 
ploy him have nat a good opinion of his 
talents or his ſkill, or a regard for him on 
account of his perſonal or moral qualities, 
Shall the merchant purſue his affairs with 
ſucceſs ; ſhall he, by a diffuſive and pro- 
fitable commerce, promote the welfare of 
his countrymen, and of ſociety in general; 


then muſt he be taken, both at home and 


abroad, for an intelligent, penetrating, 
active, and upright man; he muſt be 
thought to underſtand his buſineſs well, 
and fo tranſact it with carefulneſs and cau- 
tion; and in the degree that this belief is 
weakened or diminiſhed, to the ſame de- 
gree will his aCtivity for the general ad- 
yantage be reduced, and his influence on 
the whole be leflened. Shall, laſtly, the 
lawyer be really uſeful by his knowledge 

cf 
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of the laws of the land, and of the manner 
of proceeding in litigations, or even by 
his eloquence; then mult he ſtand, with the 
parties as well as with the bench, in the 
reputation of a well-informed, acute, and 
ſolid man, as a friend to truth and juſtice, 
as a foe to all finiſter evaſions, every ſpe- 
cies of ſubterfuge and corruption; and the 
more general and unqueſtioned this repu- 
tation is, ſo much the more is he in a ca- 
pacity, by diſcreet diffuafions from peril- 
ous ſuits, or by friendly accommoda- 
tions of controverfics already begun, or by 
a reſolute proſecution of right, to contri- 
bute to the common good. In ſhort, 
without the help of a good reputation, no 
man will eafily find opportunity to afford 
conſiderable ſervice to human ſociety ; and 
by the loſs of it, all the capacities and 
means a man may poſſeſs to that end will 
generally be rendered uſeleſs. 


K 4 Still 
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Still more. Though by means of the 
place we hold, or the office we fill in hu- 
man ſociety, we have the moſt frequent 
occaſions of applying our talents to the ge- 
neral welfare; yet we ſhall ſeldom be able 
to do ſo with ſucceſs, unleſs we bear a 
good reputation. The purity of our in- 
tentions will always be called into doubt; 
our beſt propoſals will be rejected. Our 
moſt public-ſpirited endeayours will fail, 
for want of countenance and ſupport, or 
will even be attacked by violent and ob- 
ſtinate oppofition, Woe ſhall very fre- 
quently exert our abilitics and faculties in 
vain, and always, even by the fincereſt ap- 
plications of them, effect comparatively 
but little, Whereas the better the opi- 
nion men have of us, the more confidence 
will they repoſe in our ſkilt and integrity; 
with ſo much better ſucceſs ſhall we do 
what we cught in virtue of our office and 
vocation ; ſo much the fewer hindrances 
and difficulties ſhall we meet with in the 

execution 
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execution of our good deſigns, or in the 
proſecution of ſalutary projects. Good 
men will ſupport and animate us in them 
according to their means; and bad men 
will not eafily venture to commence hoſ- 
tilities with us. 


Of how great importance, in this re- 
ſpect, for example, is the good fame of a 
prince, of a miniſter, or a magiſtrate! 
So long as the rulers or the perſons en— 
truſted with the public adminiſtration are 
reputed to be the wife and good fathers of 
the people, ſo long as the publick aſcribe 
eminent abilities and virtues to them, fo 
long as they are generally thought to be 
honeſt and faithful; fo long will it be eaſy 
for them to govern their ſubjects according 
to their pleaſure, to give currency and 
weight to their laws and ordinances, to 
accomplifh their aims without oppoſition, 
and to unite, if not all, yet the majority 
of the members of the Nate, in the proſe. 
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cution of them. But do men once begin 


to doubt of their abilities, or of their 


ſteadineſs and integrity, and theſe doubts 


become general; do men once charge them 
with ſelf- intereſtedneſs, or tyranuical diſ- 


poſitions, or even indifferency to the com- 
mon welfare; they will find but little ſup- 
port, even though they are fincerely acting 
conſiſtently with their duty, and are la- 
bouring for the prolperity of the country; 
but will meet with much oppoſition. Men 
will not truſt to their moſt expreſs decla- 
rations and aſſertions ; will find fault with 
their wiſeſt meaſures ; deſpiſe and tranſ- 
greis their moſt ſalutary laws; murmur at 
their moſt reaſonable demands ; and pay 
them no other than a forced, and of con- 
ſequence a very imperfect and defective 
obedience. 


How much, in this reſpect, depends on 
the repute wherein a public teacher of re- 
ligion ſtands with his audience! Do they 

3 doubt 
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doubt of his integrity ; do they think they 
diſcover a contradiction betwcen his dac- 
trine and his conduct; does he fall under 
the reproach of a hireling, who, for the 
ſake of lucre or of an empty honour, 
maintains what he does not believe, and 
extols what he does not chuſe to perform: 
then, let his talents be never ſo eminent, 
his diſcourſes be never ſo excellent and 
melting, his diligence and zeal in diſcharg- 
ing the duties of his function be never fo 
great; yet with all this he will accompliſh 
but little; it is likely he will effect not 
half ſo much as another that has far 
meaner talents, diſcourſes not near ſo ele- 
gantly, exerts a far more moderate zeal 
and induſtry, who nas a reputation for fin- 
cerity and an exemplary conduct. 


And the caſe is juſt the ſame with us 


all, in whatever ſtation we are placed. 
The better the opinion that men have of 
us, the more eaſily and effectually may we 

be 
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be uſeful to others, and promote the ge- 
neral welfare; fo much the readier ac- 
ceptation will our advice obtain; fo much 
the deeper impreſſion will our exhorta- 
tions, admonitions, and corrections, make; 
ſo much the greater influence will our good 
example have. Let the man who has 
ance loſt his good name, who, for inſtance, 
has once been pronounced a bigot or a hy- 
pocrite, let hun perform never ſuch ge- 
nerous actions; let him never fo feelingly 
exhort to virtue and piety ; let him exhibit 
never ſo much devotion, or mcekneſs, or 
moderation, in his words and deeds, whom 
will all this move? whom will it allure to 
zmitation? Oa the other hand, who docs 
not account it his glory to follow him 
whom he himſelf efteems, and on whom a 
favourable judgement is paſſed by the whole 
canmunity 2 So very much depends the 
ſucceſs of our endeavours, of the beſt uſe 
of our capacities and powers, and the abi- 
tiry of doing as much good in the world 

as 
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as we might, on the good or bad repute 
wherein we ſtand | | 


Hence, in fine, it ariſes, that a good re. 
putation may even contribute much to our 
moral improvement and perfection; and 
that, on the contrary, the lo!s of it otter 
miſguides a man into the groſſeſt proſli- 
gacy, into a completely immoral and dif- 
ſolute conduct. Uhis is a matter that de- 
ſerves the utmoſt attention, and ſets the 
great value of a good reputation beyond 
all manner of doubt. If we know that we 
are generally allowed to poſſeſs certain ap- 
titudes, good qualities, and virtues; tha 
we are held incapable of any unjuſt, ot 
baſe, or finiſter actions; that much good 
is ſaid of our underſtanding and our heart; 
that we are acknowledged to be upriptt 
and eſtimable members ot fociety ; What a 
ſtrong incitement inuſt it be to exert theſe 
abilities and good qualities; actually to 
<xhibit theſe virtues ; carefully to avoid 
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theſe bad actions; to do honour to our un- 
derſtanding and our heart; and to preſerve 
the eſtimation wherein we ſtand by an inof- 
fenſive and a praiſe-worthy conduct! 


I am riot ignorant, that he who is in- 
cited to goodneſs, and refrains from what 
is wrong, from theſe confiderations alone, 
does not yet deſerve the name of a virtuous 
man; we neither can, however, nor ought 
we to be indifferent to the judgement of 
our fellow. creatures; and when the con- 
cern for the preſervation of our good name 
is accompanied and ſupported by ſome more 
noble motives, it may very lawfully be a 
means of facilitating us in the diſcharge of 
our duties, and fo, by rendering us morc 
attentive to all our diſcourſes and actions, 
promote our perfection. At leaft, the 
wrong is left undone, and the good is done; 
and the more frequently, even in views 
that are not of the very firſt quality, we 
omit the one and do the other, ſo much in 

| pro- 
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proportion mult our diſpoſition to the one 
be weakened, and our aptitude to the other 
be increaſed, and ſo much the more eaſily 
ſhall we be acted upon by the nobler incite- 
ments to integrity and virtue, 


On the other hand, is the good name 
loſt; then, with moſt men, that is loſi 
which to them was the ſtrongeſt preſerva- 
tive from follies and fins. They had be- 
fore abſtained from many obliquities of con- 
duct to which they had ſufficient inclina- 
tion and appetite, for the ſake of preſerving, 
the character of honeſt men, or of being 
reſpected by others; they probably have 
done violence to themſelves; have per- 
formed many a juſt, reaſonable, beneficent, 
generous action, in direct oppoſition to 
| their own principles and propenfities ; have 
probably, at different times, made a ſus- 
render of thcir private advantage to the 
public benefir, for the pleaſure arifing from 
farge ; they have, at l1-aſt, avoided every 

thing 
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thing that might be offenſive to others and 
excite indignation. At preſent they find 
they have miſſed of their aim, ſince man- 
kind refuſe them what they had a right to 
pretend to as a compenſation for the vio- 
lence they did to themſelves; fince they 
are now judged and treated as if they had 
done juſt the reverſe ; they now no longer 
keep any meaſures, but wholly abandon 
themſelves to their propenfities and paſs 
fions. They at once give up all hope of 
maintaining the reputation of honeſt, wor- 
thy men, and uſeful citizens; concern them- 
ſelves no more therefore about their fame; 


deſpiſe the cenſures of their fellow-beings ; 


and never inquire any more whether an 
action be offenfive or inoffenſive, laudable 
or ſcandalous; and thus, by conſtantly 
making farther advances in follics and dil- 
orders, they are ever becoming more averſe 
to all good, and more incapable of it, till 
at length they fink into a ſtate of inſenſi- 
4 bility 
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bility and hardneſs of heart, that renders 
their amendment nearly impoſhble. 


And now what conclufion are we to 
draw from all this? How ſhall we frame 
our behaviour according to this truth, 
which we cannot deny? It impoſes a va- 
riety of important duties upon us; and I 
will wind up this diſcuſſion with a few 
words of exhortation to the obſervance of 
them, 


Is a good reputation of ſo great a value? 
Does it contribute ſo much to the promo- 
tion of our welfare and pleaſures ? Without 
it, can we, even with the beſt intentions, 
neither duly exerciſe our gifts and abilities, 
nor be really uſeful to human ſociety ? Oh, 
{ſtrive then to your utmaſt to preſerve this 
precious jewel, you that are in poſſeſſion of 
it! Set a watch, in this reſpec, over all 
your words and actions, and ſedulouſly 
avoid every thing that may weaken the 

Vor. IV. 5 good 
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good opinion you hold in the minds of 
men. Do not imagine that this concern is 
unbecoming a virtuous and noble-ſpirited 
man, It will be unbecoming if the defire 
of pleaſing be the great motive of your 
actions; it you only regulate your beha- 
viour, without regard to the rules of juſ- 
tice and equity, by the judgement of other 
men; or if you prize their eſteem and 
their applauſe more than the favour and 
applauſe of your God. 


No; our firſt queſtion muſt ever be, 
What is right? What is good? What 
is conſiſtent with my nature and the will of 
God ? What 1s my obligation as a man, 
as a Chriſtian, as a citizen, as a father of a 
tamily? And, in determining theſe queſ- 
tions, neither the approbation nor the cen- 
ſure of men muſt be of any account what- 
ever. We mult act by certain principles, 
and to theſe we muſt ever adhere. By this 
means, however, we ſhall infallibly ſe- 

cure 
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eure to ourſelves the eſteem of the beſt 
and worthieſt part of the community, and, 
in the generality of occafions, may rely on 
their approbation, without anxiouſly ſeek- 
ing it, or making it our principal aim. 


But, is an action to be done that falls 
under no particular law, that we may 
either perform or neglect, wherein we 
may proceed in this manner or in that; 
in that caſe we direct our conduct fo as 
beſt to conduce to the confirming of aur 
good reputation. By ſo doing, we not 
only are not chargeable with any criminal 
paſſion of fame ; we act not only with pru- 
dence, but in perfect conſiſtence with our 
duty, which enjoins us to do every thing 
by which we may mediately become uſeful 
to others, or acquire a greater and ſurer 
influence on the advancement of the ge- 
neral good. A good name may be weak- 
ened and loſt not only by the actual com- 
miſſion of evil, but even by the appear- 
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ance ef it; not only by unjuſt and mean, 
but even by innocent and imprudent diſ- 
courſes and actions. Abſtain then from all 
appearances of evil, and walk with cir- 
cumſpection and prudence. 


If, farther, a good reputation be fo 
highly valuable, then imprint it deeply on 
your mind, that you cannot attack the 
good name of your neighbour, or bring it 
by any means into contempt, without cauſ- 
ing great harm to the whole ſociety, and 
rendering yourſelf guilty of the moſt cry- 
ing injuſtice, and frequently of the utter- 
moſt degree of inhuman cruelty, Rather 
rob your neighbour of his goods; wound 
him in his perſon ; plunge him into po- 
verty and indigence! You will generally 
hurt him leſs, and do him a more ſupport- 
able injury, than by unrighteouſly depriv- 
ing him of the eſteem he poſſeſſes amongſt 
his fellow-beings. By this eſteem he may 
repair the other wrongs you do him; 

| EY with- 
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without it, as it ftequently happens, nei- 
ther opulence, nor ſtation, nor life itſelf, 
have any charms for him. Regard not, 
therefare, the reputation of your brother, 
be his condition in life what it may, as a 
matter of ſport, as a ſubject for merriment, 
on which we may boldly diſplay our wit. 
Conſtantly reflect how eaſil the good name 
of the inoffenſi ve may be injured, and how 
difficult it is to heal the wounds we give 
it. An ambiguous word, a myſterious 
look, an eloquent filence, a ſneering ſmile, 
a malicious BUT, is more than ſufficient to 
make the moſt unfavourable impreffion of 
the character or the conduct of a perſon 
on the unthinking, the credulous, or the 
malicious hearer, to occaſion the moſt diſ- 
advantageous reports, or to undermine the 
credit of a harmleſs or deſerving member 
of ſociety, Unhappily ſuch a report may 
ſo quickly ſpread, the raiſed ſuſpicion may 
ſo rapidly gain confirmation, it may col- 
lect ſo many circumſtances together which 
L 3 render 
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render it credible, that it is often im- 
mediately no more in your power to repait 
the injuſtice you have done. In vain would 
you now recall your imprudent expreſſions ; 


in vain attempt to flur over the matter as 


a miſunderſtanding, an inadvertent efcape, 
a jeſt, or an ingnificant ſportive conceit; 
in vain will you even implore forgiveneſs 
of the injured man! Probably the altera- 
tion of your language or your behaviour 


will be attributed to'fear, or to complai- 


ſance, or to ſelf-love, or to certain con- 
federacies and combinations ſince made; 
it will be long ere you can effect a perſua- 
ſion that there was nothing at all in the 
matter, and probably it may require whole 
years before you can, even by the moſt 
carneſt endeavours, be able to efface the 
impreſfion you have made upon others to 
the prejudice of your neighbour. And if, 
with all your pains, you are unable to do 
this; then have you, probably for ever, 
deſtroyed the peace of an innocent man 


ſapped 
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fapped the foundation of his happineſs and 
of thoſe that belong to him; rendered a 
uſeful member of civil ſociety unprofitable 
or of little ſervice ; you have probably de- 
prived him of all heart to amendment had 
he been ſo inclined ; and him, whom a con- 
cern for his good name retained within 
the bounds of moderation and honeur, you 
have rendered alike indifferent both to ho- 
nour and to ſhame. What a flagrant enor- 
mity! How dreadful will it be to you in 


the hour of ſerious reflection, or on your 


bed of death ! Can we then ever be too 
circumſpect, too conſcientious, when we 
have to do with our neighbour's fame ? 
Surely no; the greater the value, and the 
more irreparable the loſs of it, ſo much 
the more facred muſt it be to us; and ſo 
much the more muſt we abſtain from every 
thing that may leſſen or impair it. Let 
us then bridle our tongue and keep a watch 
at the door of our lips, and baniſh from 
our heart all envy, all hatred, all bitter- 
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neſs, and animoſity againſt our brethren. 
Let us abhor and deteſt not only manifeſt 
lying and Nandering, but likewiſe regard 
and avoid all baſe defamation, all hard 
and ſevere judgements on our neighbour, 
as fins which can by no means be made to 
conſiſt with the philanthropy and the cha- 
rater of a real chriſtian, Let us put on 
the bowels of compaſſion, friendlineſs, 
meekneſs, gentleneſs, and patience, as be- 
comes the children of God, and the diſ- 
ciples of Jeſus ; bearing and forgiving one 
another with the moſt cordial affection ; 
and fo act with all men, and ſo judge of 
every one, as we ſhould defire, in ſimilar 
circumſtances, that they would act by us 
and judge of our behaviour. But, above 
all things, let us clothe ourſelves with love, 
which is the bond of all perfection. 
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A BAD COURSE os LIFE. 


I will ariſe, and go to my father, and will ſay unto 


him, Father, I have finned againſt heaven, and 
before thee, and am no more worthy to be called 


thy ſon: make me as one of thy hired ſervants. 


Luke xv. 18. 19. 
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CONVERSION 
FROM 
A BAD COURSE or LIFE, 


Perſon that awakes, from the care- 
leſſneſs and negligence into which 
he has been lulled by vice, to remorſe and 
converſion, is beautifully depicted in the 
Goſpel under the image of the Prodigal 
Son. He firſt becomes ſenſible of his mi- 
ſery. Till now he thought himſelf happy 
in having ſhaken off the authority and 
withdrawn himſelf from the vigilance of 
his father. The unbounded freedom he 
enjoyed, the extravagant and diſſolute lite 
he 
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he had led, the tumultuous pleaſures he 
met with on all hands, flattered his deſires. 
They beguiled his ſoul; they concealed 
futurity from his view ; and he thought he 
had no reaſon to repent of his ſenſeleſs 
choice. But having ſhortly run through 
all his means, ſunk into the extremities of 
poverty and contempt, muſt put up with 
the vileſt ſervitude, and the ſlendereſt pro- 
viſion, and with all can ſcarcely ſupport 
his life ; he wakes from his wretched de- 
luſion. The viſtonary repreſentations of 
ple aſure and happineſs by which he has 
been hitherto deceived, are now yaniſhed 
away. He finds himfelf cheated in his 
expectations. He can no longer conceal 
his wretchedneſs from himſelf. He ſe- 
verely feels the deplorable conſequences of 
his fooliſh conduct; he groans under the 
burden of it; and theſe painful ſenſations 
compel him to think ſeriouſly on freelng 
dimſelf from them. 


Juſt 
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Juſt ſo it is with the man that awakes 
from the lethargy of vice. He proceeds 1 
for a long time ſecure and careleſs in . f 
his wicked ways, breaks every tie of 
religion and virtue, refuſes due obedience 
to his Creator and Lord, and takes that for 
freedom which is in fact the hardeſt and 
moſt ſhameful bondage. The ſinful de- 
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fires which he blindly follows, captivate 4 if i 
him with their deceitful charms; they . 
promiſe him complete pleaſures and joy ; "F401 
and he fondly imagines he has found out 1 


the way that leads to true felicity. The 
violent calls of his paſſions ſtifle the voice 
of his reaſon and his conſcience; the af- 
fairs and diffipations of this world guard 
the entrance to his ſoul againſt all ſedate 
reflection, and, like 2 man intoxicated 
with the flames of drink, ſees not the dan+ 
ger that awaits him. But when the poiſon 
of fin has had its effect; when diſquiet, 
vexation, and diſguſt, take place of plea- 
ſure ; when pain and ſickneſs, or other ad- 
yerle 
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verſe events, ſtimulate himy as it were; to 
reflect on himſelf and his moral condition; 
when the loſs of his property, the ſudden 
death of his friend, the unexpected failure 
of his plans, or other ſtriking occurrences 
fill him with diſmay ; when the light of 


truth, in this ſuſpenſion of the paſſions, in 


this filence of the heart, darts upon his 
ſpirit, and the darkneſs of prejudice and 


- Error, Which had hitherto blinded him, is 


diſpelled z he then begins to underſtand 


the deceitfulneſs of ſin, then its faſcinating 
charms are diſſipated before him. They 


appear to him as ghaſtly and deteſtable as 


they really are; and he is ſeized with the 


utmoſt aſtoniſhment that he could ever be 
impoſed on by ſuch empty impoſtures. He 
now feels the degrading, the cruel ſhackles 
by which he is bound, and ſees that he, 
who thought himſelf erewhile ſo free, is in 
fact the moſt wretched of ſlaves. He now 
taſtes how bitter the fruics are of fin, and 
experiences what ſorrow and anguiſh of 

hear: 
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heart it occafions when a man forſakes the 
Lord his God, and eſteems any thing but 
him for his ſovereign good. His falſe re- 
poſe is now come to an end ; his ſecurity 
makes way for trouble and affright ; his 
fooliſh hopes are all caſt down; his con- 
ſcience goads and condemns him. He now 
ſhudders at the danger he before derided 
with arrogant ſcorn ; he feels the manifold 
miſery he has brought on himſelf by his 
fins and the diſorder that prevailed in his 
ſoul ; he confeſſes that nothing can render 
him more deplorably wretched than he is; 
and this confeſſion begets in him an earneſt 
defire to be delivered and happy. 


But to make this acknowledgement ef- 
fective, and theſe defires wholeſome, he 
muſt now faithfully follow the light that 
has dawned upon him. He muſt carefully 
cheriſh the good emotions that have ſuc- 
cceded to his inſenſiblity, and apply him- 
ſelf to ſuch confiderations as may move 

him 
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him to firm and unchangeable reſolutions. 
The poor unhappy youth in the parable 
was ſenſible not only to his miſery, but he 
compared his forlorn condition with the 
various and great advantages which he 
might have enjoyed in the houſe of his 
father. How many hired ſervants, ſays 
he, of my father, have bread enough and 
to ſpare, and I periſh with hunger!“ As 


de had thoughtleſsly rejected them all, he 


now reflects with the greateſt concern on 
the paſt, the preſent, and the future. How 
happy, thought he, how happy I formerly 
was, when I lived in my father's houſe, 
and under his inſpection, when I was che- 
riſned by his complacency, and nurtured 
by his care! how tender was his affection 
for me! how active and unwearied his zeal 
for promoting my welfare! what would 
have been wanting to my happineſs, had I 
but known how to prize and employ my 
advantages! how tranquil, how ſecurely, 
how contentedly, could I have paſt my 

gays, 
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days, had I but been prudent! Diſmal 
reflection! How ſadly are my circum- 
ſtances altered ! how low am I fallen; the 
purſuit of imaginary treedom has made 


me a ſlave ! my contempt for paternal au- 


thority has ſubjected me to the dominion 
of a foreign and ſevere controul ! my diſ- 
contentedneſs with what [ had has brought 
me to the extremeſt diſtreſs. And what 
dreadful proſpects lie before me] Soon 
muſt I periſh with hunger. Death ap- 
proaches me with haſty ſtrides; and I per- 
ceive him in his moſt dreadful form — 
Let I ſtill live; all hope of deliverance 
is not yet extinct, I ftill diſcern a little 
eſcape before me, by which I may per- 
haps avoid my ruin. Have l not a father? 
and is not a father indowed with indul- 
gence and compaſhon? Had I not better 
try all things, than give myſelf up to com- 
fortleſs deſpondency, or fink into deſpair ? 


o 
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So thought the loſt young man; and fo 
the repentznt finner thinks, who is in 
earneſt, and anxious about his ſalvation. 
What a bleſhng, ſays he to himſelf, have 
I voluntarily rejected by my fins and my 
follies! Happy had it been for me, if I 
had hearkened to the voice of God and of 
my conſcience, it I had obſerved their at- 
fectionate admonitions and ſuggeftions, if 
1 had kept my innocency, and remamed 


faithful to my duty! How rational, how 


equitable, how reaſonable are all the com- 


mands of God! and how happy would the 


obſerving of them have made me! The 
ineſtimable favour of the Supreme Being, 
peace of mind, contentment of ſprit, the 
conſciouſneſs of my integrity, the eſteem 
and love of all the good, the certain hope 
of everlaſting happineſs, would have de- 
ligated all my days; they would have 
ſwectened the cup of life, and have allevi- 
ated the burden of its cares; they would 
have ſhed divine tranſport upon my ſoul. 

ct Under 
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Under the protection of my heavenly Father 
I ſhould have dwelt in ſafety; and in the 
ſhadow of his wings have had no want or 
misfortune to fear. And theſe bleſſings have 
I ſacrificed to the fallacious pleaſures of 
fin! I have ſhaken off the mild authority 
of my Creator and Benefactor, and am 
now under the crucl ſway of the moſt 
ſhameful and the moſt corrupted deſires. 
All the powers of my ſpirit are eneryated ; 
diſorder and contradiction diſturb my ſoul ; 
wickedneſs is become, as it were, a ſecond 
nature to me ; and I feel myſelf too weak 
to enter the liſts againſt it, and recover 
the freedom I have loſt. God has hid his 
gracious countenance from me, TI + have 
brought upon myſelf his terrible diſplea- 
ſure, and live at a moſt deplorable diſtance 
from him. And what will become of me 
if death overtake me in this condition, if 
I am cited to appear in this ſad condition 
before the Judge of the living and the 
dead? How can I fupport his look? how 
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can I ſtand before him! With what ex- 
cuſes can I palliate my premeditated and 
ſo often repeated violations of his law, or 
mitigate my ingratitude and my defection 
What a ſevere but righteous condemnation 
have I to dread ! How horrible will be my 
portion for eternity! Oh that I had not 
finned ! Oh that I had never forſaken my 
Father and my Redcemer ! never caſt off 
the fear of heaven ! Who will now redeem 
me from this miſery ! Where ſhall I find 
help and deliverance But, continues the 


contrite finner, is there then no precious 


gleam of hope, no ray of comfort, to my 
amazed foul? no means in reſerve for 
reſcuing me from deſerved condemnation, 
for becoming happy yet ? Oh, I have read 
that the Lord is gracious, long-ſuffering, 
and plenteous in mercy ; that he will not 
deſpiſe the broken and contrite heart ; that 
ſuch as return to him he will in no wiſe 
caſt out. I have read that Jeſus is the Sa- 
viour of men; and that all who truſt in 

him, 
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— 


him, and follow his ſacred precepts, ſhall 
be received into the kingdom of heaven ! 
Perhaps then he will have compaſſion on 
me, and give me grace for juſtice, if I 
humble myſelf before him. and turn to him 
with all my heart. —No.—My miſery is, 
alas, too great! I he danger I am in is 
too imminent, to allow me room to hope 
that any thing can ſnatch me from it. 


Such are the agitations and fears of the 
returning ſinner ; till, his ſpirit worn out 
with woe, his eyes diflolved in tears, and 
his heart all rent with compunction, he 
takes up the concluſion of the Prodigal in 
the parable, 


I will ariſe, ſays the contrite youth, and 
go to my father, and will ſay unto him, 
« Father, I have finned againſt heaven, 
and before thee, and am no more worthy 
to be called thy ſon ; make me as one of 
thy hired ſervants.” I will immediately 
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embrace the only means ſtill left me ta 
employ, for avoiding utter ruin, before it 
be too late, and all repentance be in vain. 
I will exert the little ſtrength 1 have remain» 
ing, to haſten from the abyis that lies open 
before me. The ſmalleſt delay may be fatal 
to me. To regain my loſt contentment 
ſhall from this inſtant be my ſole concern; 
and nothing ſhall be too hard tor me to 
undertake that can favour my deſign. Let 
the ſhame and conſuſion be as great as it 
may, into which the conſcioumeſs of my 
follies and the fight of my injured father 
will throw me ; let the reproaches I have 


to expect from him be as cutting as they 


will to my vanity and pride; coft what re- 
ſolution and felt-denial it may at firſt to re- 
nounce my wicked habits, and to ſatisfy 
my lo long neglected duties; nothing ſhall 
prevent me from returning to him whom I 
have ſo ſenſeleſsly forſaken, and aſking 
ſuccour of him who alone is diſpoſed and 


able to help me. i will go and throw my- 


ſelf 
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ſelf at his feet; and, inſtead of thinking 
on evaſion or excuſe, I will condemn my- 
ſelf, and caſt myſelf entirely on his mercy. 
It is no auſtere, no inexorable maſter; it 
is a compaſſionate and tender father with 
whom 1 have to do. What has not a ſon 
to hope for from ſuch a father? Yes, his 
own heart will ſpeak pity for me, he will 
ſhew mercy towards me; and this ſhall be 
my inducement to teltify my gratitude to 
him by a willing and faithful obedience, 
and to render myſelf worthy of his favour 
by a total altcration of my ſentiments and 
my conduct, 


The repentant ſinner takes up the fame 
reſolutions. He truſts not to a deccitful 


and inefficient ſorrow. He is not con- 
tented with making bitter lamentations on 
his wretched condition, or barely wiſhing 
to become better, without putting his hand 
to the work. He waſtes not his time in 
uſeleſs doubt or in dangerous hefitation, 
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My life, ſays he, is paſſing quickly away; 
it may unexpectedly come to an end. 
Death, judgement, and eternity, are ever 
advancing towards me; they may ſeize me 
a unawares. Shall not I then haſten to 
deliver my foul ? Shall I not work while 
it is day, ere the night come when no 
man can work ? | here is but one way left 
to avoid perdition, Shall I hefitate one 
moment about betaking myfelf to it? Life 
and death, bieſſing and curſing, are now 
before me. Still I have an opportunity 
of chuſing between them. Who can tell 
whether that will continue to me if I ſtand 
longer doubting ? Is it difficult for me now 
ro ſubdue my finful defires, to quit my bad 
habits, break with my bad companions, 
and reform my diſſolute life? will it not 
every day become ſtill harder? Will not 
my ſervitude be growing conſtantly more 
ſevere, my propenſity to vice more ſtrong, 
my foul more corrupted, and conſequently 
my amendment till more impraQicable ? 

Shall 
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Shall I not by theſe means be heaping fin 
upon fin, and puniſhment upon puniſh- 
ment, and ſo at length deprive myſelf of 


all hope of forgiveneſs > No; to-day, that 


bl 


I hear the voice of the Lord, while his 
grace 15 yet offered to me, to-day will I 
follow his affectionate call, and carneſtly 
implore that divine compaſſion which alone 
can make me happy. My reſolution 1s 
taken, and nothing ſhall hinder me from 
bringing it to effect. I will ariſe and go to 
my heavenly Father, from whom I am now 
at ſo great a diſtance, whoſe favour and 
protection I have ſo madly caſt off. I will 
bow myſelf before his offended majeſty, 
acknowledge my tranſgreſſions, and intreat 
his com paſſion with a broken and a contrite 
heart. I will ſolemnly renounce all my 
ſins, and devote myſelf to the ſervice of 
God and the practice of virtue. Have I 
hitherto ſhaken off his juſt and gentle au- 
thority ; it ſhall now be my greateſt de- 
light and glory to pay him an unreſerved 
obedience, 
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obedience, and to fulfill the duties of 2 
faithful ſubject in his kingdom. Have 
1 hitherto directed my life by my irre- 
gular d.fires and the corrupted principles 
of the men of the world; henceforward the 
law of the Moſt High ſhall be the ſole and 
unalterable rule of my manners. Have I 
hitherto provided only for my perſon and my 
earthly condition ; henceforward, the care 
of my foul. and my happineſs in the future 
world, ſhall be the ultimate aim of all my 
endeavours. The ſupport which God hath 
promiſed to the fincere will be mighty in my 
weakneſs. He will aſſiſt me in conquering 
every difficulty ; and I truſt affuredly that 
I ſhall find his yoke to be eaſy, and his 
burden light; that | ſhall experience that 
his commandments are not grievous. 


If the reſolutions of the repentant finner 
be thus compoſed ; if they be grounded on 


ſelf. inſpection, on confideration and firm 
| con- 
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conviction ; if they be taken with ſeriouſ- 
neſs and fincerity ; then will they certainly 
be brought to effect. The Prodigal Son 
ſuffered himſelf not to be turned afide from 
his purpoſe. He immediately began to 
put them in execution. He aroſe and came 
to his father, and ſaid unto Wim, © Fatier, 
I have finned againſt heaven and in thy 
fight, and am no more worthy to be called 
thy ſon.” have outrageouſly offended both 
God and thee ; I have rendered myſelf ut- 
terly unworthy of thy parental love, Thus 
did he humble himſelf before his father. 
He acknowledged his paſt offerces, and 
ſought no ſubterfuges, no extenuations of 
his guilt, but confeſſed them for what they 
really were. He owned that he had thereby 
forfeited all pretences to the privileges he 
had before enjoyed in his father's houſe. 
He diſcovered a ſincere remorſe at his enor- 
mities, and implored his favour and for- 
giveneſs. He puts himſelf anew under his 
guidance and authority, promiſes freſh 
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obedience to all his commands, and re- 
turns effectively to his duty. And in this 
particular conſiſts the true repentance and 
converfion which God requires from man. 
He muſt confeſs the multitude, the great- 
neſs, the enormity of his fins; and, inſtead 
of thinking on his juſtification, muſt diſ- 
play in the moſt ſubmiſſive humility all 
the circumſtances that render his guilt moſt 
deteſtable. In the utmoſt dejection of ſoul 
he muſt caſt himſelf down before his ſo- 
vereign judge, addreſs himſelf to his juſ- 
tice, and acknowledge that he has deſerved 
nothing but difpleature and indignation, 
death and puniſhment. He muſt confeſs 
his tranſgreſſions to the Lord, and give 
himſelf up to the ſhame and confuſion 
which the ſight of them produces in his 
ſpirit. It muſt be a ſenſible affliction to 
him, that he has done wrong to ſo good, 
io gracious, fo amiable a being; that he 
has affronted his Creator, his father, and 
benefactor ; that he has tranſgreſſed ſuch 


righteous," 
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righteous, ſuch wiſe, ſuch reaſonable laws; 
that he has counteracted the great end of 
his exiſtence, ſo perverted and degraded 
his nature, and ſo far neglected the pur- 
poſes for which God created him. Theſe 
conſiderations muſt fill him with unfeigned 
and painful remorſe at his fins. They muſt 
incite him to take refuge in the mercy of 
God, and to implore his favour and for- 
giveneſs. They muſt inſpire him with a 
deep abhorrence to all iniquity, a mortal 
averſion to vice. They muſt ſtrengthen 
him in the purpoſe of quitting the ſervice 
of fin, and of living to righteouſneſs ; and 
to the execution of this purpoſe he muſt 
now ſet immediately and earneſtly to work. 
He muſt effectually ceaſe to do evil, and 
ſtudy to do good. Ile mult ſettle his con- 
duct on quite other principles and rules; 
or, in the figurative language of the ſcrip- 
tures, become a new creature, Nothing 
now muſt be of ſo much conſequence to 
him, as to combat the unruly deſires and 
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paſſions that have hitherto had the domi- 
nion over him, to fulfill the duties he has 
hitherto neglected, and to exerciſe himſelf 
in all the virtues, though never ſo much 


_ againſt his corrupt propenſities and his 


earthly prepoſſeſſions. This, this is the 
eſſential article of converũon, without which 
all previous ſentiments and practices of re- 
pentance will be utterly vain. The un- 
zuſt muſt reſtore the property he obtained 
by unlawful means to its rightful owner, 
The unchaſte, the adulterer, muſt burſt 
the chains with which his lufts have bound 
him, mortify his defires, and cleanſe him- 
ſelf from every defilement of fleſh and 
ſpirit. The avaricious muſt alter his 
rerreſtrial diſpofition, muſt learn to re- 
gard the treaſures of the earth with a ge- 
nerous ditdain, and direct his thoughts, his 
wiſhes, and deſires to inviſible things. The 
haughty muſt become humble, the rar- 
corous gentle and forgiving, and the 
worldly become heavenly-minded. Thus 

muſt 
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- muſt every one abandon the perverted way 
he has hitherto walked, forſake the vices 
and fins he has hitherto ſerved, avoid all 
inducements and opportunities to them, 
and ftrive after holineſs in the tear of God. 
This is what God required of his people 
by the ſon of Amoz. Waſh ve, fays he, 
make you clean; put away the evil of | 
your doings before mine eyes; ceaſe to do 1 
evil, learn to do well, ſeek judgement, re- | 1000 Ay 
lieve the oppreſſed, judge the fatherleſs, Ne 
plead for the widow, Then come, and | 
let us reaſon together, ſaith the Lord: 
though your fins be as ſcarlet, they ſhall be 
white as ſnow; though they be red like 
crimſon, they ſhall be as wool.” Yes, 
when our converſion is thus effected, when 

it brings forth the fruits of amendment and 
righteouſneſs; then may we protniſe our- 
ſelves the greateſt benefits from it. 
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The ready return of the Prodigai Son 
was productive of the defired effects. He 


found 
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found himſelf not diſappointed in his 
hopes. On the contrary, the kind recep- 
tion his father gave him far ſurpaſſed all 
his expectations. No ſooner did this tender 
iather deſcry his ſon, while he was yet a 
great way off, but he was moved with 
compaſhon towards him. He ran to meet 
him, fell on his neck, and kiſſed him. He 
forgets all his faults and tranſgreſſions. 
He immediately provides' tor all his wants, 
He reftores him to his forfeited right of 
ſiliation, ſhews him the moſt poſitive marks 
of his paternal clemency and love, and 
his heart overflows with the livelieſt emo- 
tions of ſatisfaction and joy.—Like as 2 
father pitieth his children, fo the Lord 
pitieth them that fear him. He is nigh 
unto them that are of a broken heart, and 
ſave ſuch as be of a contrite ſpirit. Though 
he dwell in the high and holy place, yet 
with him alſo that is of a contrite and 
humble ſpirit, to revive the ſpirit of the 
hunble, and to revive the heart of the 

LON. contrite. 
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contrite. He looketh on him that is poor 
and of a contrite ſpitit, and that trembleth 
at his word. He is inclined to pity and 
to ſpare, He hath no pleaſure in the death 
of the wicked, but that the wicked turn 
from his way and live. As ſoon as the 
ſinner draws nigh unto God with a truly 
repentant heart; as ſoon as he forſakes 
his ſinful courſes, and turns himſelf wholly 
to him; ſo ſoon does God turn towards 
him with his grace, He forgives him his 
fans, he remits the evil conſequences of 
them, he takes him again into favour, and 
imparts. to him, as his ſon, the free en- 
joyment of all the goods of his houſe. 
And how manifold, how great, are the be- 
nefits and bleffings this happy alteration 
and converſion procures him! His guilt 
is effaced, his fins are done away, his 
iniquities are pardoned, and ſhall never be 
remembered any more. His conſcience is 
reitored to peace, God takes a gracious 
pleaſure in him. Accels to the throng of 
Vor. IV. N grace 
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grace is open to him, and there he may 
and will find help and comfort ſo often as 
they are needful to him. The inhabitants 
of heaven rejoice at his converſion, they 
_ rejoice at having in him a new ſharer in 
their bliſs. Heaven 1s now no longer ſhut 
to him. Death and the grave have laid 
by their terrors for him. Futurity is no 
longer dreadful to him. It ſhews him the 
immarceſſible crown of glory in the hand 
of his reconciled judge. Ir promiſes him 
a felicity which no mortal eye hath ſeen, 
which no ear hath heard, and which is 
above the conception of the human mind. 
It aſſures him of the plenitude of joy and 
a bliſsful exiſtence at the right-hand of 
God for ever. In the mean time, till his. 
glorious hopes be fulfilled, the converted 
man lives more ſecurely, as he lives with 
innocency. Peace and contentment a:com- 
pany him, fince he has God for his pro- 
tector and friend, and is conſcious of the 
integrity of his heart, His moral corrup- 

tion 
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tion. will daily decline, and every victory 
he gains over it gives him freſh cauſe to 
extol the grace of his Redeemer, and tg 
feel the value of his regained freedom. 
His ability to goodneſs is ever increaſing, 
and the practice of it grows daily more 
eaſy and pleaſant, He advances from one 
degree of perfection to another; his readi - 
neſs in virtue will be continually improv- 
ing; and with his virtue, his pleaſures and 
his hopes increaſe. Happy ſituation! In- 
eſtimable advantage! Who would not 
take all poſſible pains to obtain t ! Who 
would delay one moment to enter upon 
the way of repentance and converſion, 
which alone conducts us to the poſſeſſion 
of this felicity ! Let us all readily and in 
folemn carneſtnefs rcfolve upon it. Let 
us all proceed to put this reſolve into im- 
mediate execution, and from this inſtant 
walk the path of virtue and piety with 
ſtedfaſt perſevefance, low bletfed will 
then this day have been to us ! in what 
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tranquil delight will the reſt of our lives 
flow on ! How ſedately may we meet our 
diffolution ! How confidently may we ex- 


| pect the glorious recompences that are pre- 


pared for the righteous in heaven! 


Every thing calls us to hearken to the 
voice of God, ſo lovingly inviting us to 


' repentance and amendment. We yet live 


to hear this voice. How long it may be 
allowed us, none of us can tell. Woe to 
us if we pu off from day to day, till it be 
too late to devote ourſelves obedicatly to 
it! Only with him, only in his ſervice and 
in compliance with his commands, is 
light and lite, and 3j joy and felicity, to be 
found; remote from him, darkneſs and 
bondage, miſery and death, are our only 
portion. Heavens ! into what perils hath 
fin beguiled us! Let us haſte to eſcape 


from them, and ſeek grace and help from 


him who alone can help and ſave. Lord, 
we return to thee, unworthy to be called 
thy 
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thy ſons, but firmly reſolved to render 
ouſelves worthy of that glorious name by 
a better conduct. We are thine, O our 
Father, thine by creation, and thine by 
adoption, We will give give ourſelves up 
to thee as our only proprietor. Thee will 
we only and conſtantly obey. In thee will 
we ſeek our whole felicity. O do thou 
ſupply our weakneſs; keep us by thy 
mighty arm from falling back into fin ; 
grant us to advance in goodneſs, give vs 
to overcome the world, and, by thy ſup- 
port, to perſevere unto the end. 
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ESTIM ATE XXXVI. 


HUMAN HAPPINESS ITSELF. 


The earth is full of thy riches. 
Pſalm civ. 24. 
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HUMAN HAPPINESS ITSELF. 


T is a matter of great conſequence to 

know how to form a right eſtimate of 
human happineſs, or of the ſtock of de- 
light and pleaſure, of the ſum of agreeable 
ſenſations ſubſiſting among mankind. He 
that makes the amount of it too great, he 
that looks on the earth as a paradiſe,. and 
the preſent ſtate of man as a ſtate of con- 
tinued enjoyment, muſt be fo often and fo 
grieyoutly deceived ia his expectations as 
to become diſpirited ,and. impatient... On 
: the 
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the other hand, he who overlooks, if not 
the whole, yet at leaſt the greateſt part of 
the various benefits that is in the world and 
amongſt mankind, or does not aſcribe to it 
the value 1t really deſerves; he that ima- 
gines he perceives, on all fides, nought but 
imperfection, wretchedneſs, and want, near 
and at a diſtance, around him; who ſees, 
as it were, tears guſhing from every human 
eye, and fighs arifing from every human 
| breaſt; how can he revere the Creator of 
himſelf and all men as the all-bountiful 
Parent of the world! How can he rejoice 
in his exiſtence, and the exiſtence of his 
felow-creatures! How enjoy the advan- 
tages and benefits, the agreeableneſles and 
eomforts of life, with a grateful and a 
chearful heart! And how prejudicial muſt 
this be to virtue and piety, to his inward 
perfection! How negligently at times will 

he fulfill his duties! How eafily will he 
grow languid and weary in acts of juſtice 

and beneficence! We muſt be on our 
+ guard 
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guard againſt this gloomy and noxious way 
of thinking, if we would enjoy our lives, 
and faithfully diſcharge the duties of them. 
Let us not charge God, the beſt, the moſt 
beneficent Exiſtence, the Father of men, 
with being deficient in Kindneſs. Let us 
not ſhut our eyes and our hearts to the 
beautiful and good that is diffuſed through- 
out the world, and diſtributed among man- 
kind, nor miſapply our diſcernment to the 
vilification of it. Let us appretiate human 
happineſs for what it aCtually is, and in 
the ſentiment of its copiouſneſs and mag- 
nitude exclaim with the Scripture, © The 
earth 1s full of thy riches.” Indeed it is 


difficult, it is even impoſſible, exactly to 
weigh the ſatisfaction and the diſguſt, the 


pleaſure and the pain, the happineſs and 
the miſery, which ſubſiſt among mankind, 
againſt each other, ſo as to obtain the juſt 
amount of each. This can only be done 


by him who holds in hand the balance that 


contains them both, who proportions them 


among 
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mong his creatures according to his gaod 
and enlightened will, who poſſeſſes both in 
his almighty mind, and perceives all their 
poſſible and actual effects in every event. 
We may, however, form a juſter eſtimate 
of human happineſs than is uſually done. 
We may ſurvey it on many ſides but little 
noticed, and call our attention to many 
collateral circumſtances and things which 
we probably have hitherto overlooked. 
May I offer you a few ſuggeſtions on the 
proper evaluation of human happineſs? 
To this end I ſhall do two things: 

Firſt, lay before you ſome conſiderations 
on the nature and magnitude of human 
happineſs in general ; and 


Then deliver you a few rules for rightly 
appretiating it in particular occurrences, 


There is, abſolutely, happineſs among 
mankind, Of this, our own experience, 


of 
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of this, what we ſee and obſerve in regard 
to others, will not permit us to harbour a 
doubt. For, how can we refuſe to ſay, 
We and other men have various agrecable 
conceptions and ſenſations; we fee, hear, 
feel, think, and perform many things with 
ſatisfaftion and delight; we and others fre- 
quently enjoy pleaſure and gladneſs; we 
and others are often contented with our 
condition, and we are comfortable in the 
conſciouſneſs and contemplation of it? And 


is not all this, when taken together, hap- 
pineſs? | 


Indeed human happineſs is not un- 
mixed; it is not perfectly pure. Not one 
of us all poſſeſſes purely agreeable con- 
ceptions and ſenſations ; no one enjoys pure 
pleaſures and delights; no one is perfectly 
and at all times fatisfied with whatever he 
is and docs, and with every thing that be- 
falls him; no one experiences purely de— 
ſireable occurrences. To every perton is 
diſtributed his meaſure of diflike, of diſ- 
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pleaſure and pain from adverſe events. 
Every one muſt taſte of the cup of ſorrow 
as well as of the goblet of joy. Even our 
moſt agreeable repreſentations and feelings 
are adulterated with a greater or leſs eom- 
mixture of ingredients that are diftaſteful 
and bitter. But this is the neceſſary and 
unavoidable conſequence of our nature, 
and the preſent cor.{titution of things; and 
fo muſt it be, unleſs it were proper for man 
to be dazzled by happineſs and intoxicated 
with joy. 


As human happineſs is aot unalloyed, ſo 
neither is it uninterrupted, It does not fill 
up each day, each hour, each moment of 
our earthly exiſtence. As light and dark- 
neſs alternately ſucceed each other in the 
natural world, fo likewife in the moral, 
but much ſeldomer, bad days ſucceed to 
good, and miſery to happineſs. Pleaſure 
and pain, joys and forrows, tread very 
cloſely on each other ; often ſudden!y inter- 

change, 
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change, and often ariſe from each other. 


Exceſſi ve pleaſure becomes pain; immode- 


rate joy turns into ſorrow ; ſuper-abundant 
happineſs frequently weighs its poſſeſſor 
down to the ground. Our connections with 
outward things, Their relation to us, and 
their influences upon us, are not always the 
ſame, may to-morrow be quite different 
from what they yeſterday were; and theſe 
very things are all fluctuating, tranſitory, 
and of ſhort duration. So far as our hap- 
pineſs is built on outward things, fo far 
muſt it be frequently interrupted. And 
even in ourſelves, in our train of thought 
and diſpoſitions, in our own mutability, 
are cauſes already ſufficient to prevent its 
conſiſting in a ſtated, firm, and linked ſeries 


of pure agreeable repreſentations and 
feelings. 


Human happineſs is, thirdly, not equal- 


ly great to all men, and cannot be ſo. All 


cannot inhabit the ſame zone, and enjoy 
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the ſame goods and the ſame amenities; 
all cannot have the ſame education, be in- 
veſted with the ſanie ſtation, carry on the 
ſame buſineſs, or attain to the ſame degree 
of politeneſs and intelligence. All have not 
the ſame diſpoſition and aↄtitude for pur- 
ſaing, for finding and for enjoying, a cer- 
rain greater proportion, or certain nobler 
kinds of happineſs; as all have not the 
ſame attentive and regulated underſtand- 
ing, the ſame formed and refined taſte, 
the ſame ſentimental and participating 
heart. All, in fine, do not conduct 
themſelves in the ſame manner; and but 
too many think and act in ſuch a way 
as if they were determined by no means to 
be happy, but ever to become more 
wretched. As great, therefore, as the dif- 
ference is between all theſe circumſtances 
and things, fo great muſt likewife be the 
difference of tùhe portions of happinefs 
among mankind. 


But 
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But even the ſame perſon is not always 


equally ſenſible to the happineſs allotted. 


him, nor always alike fatisfied with it. 
Time and enjoyment but too often weaken 
the ſentiment of the goods we poſſeſs. 
Little uncufineſies and vexations not untre- 
quently deprive all the advantages and com- 
forts we have in our power of their value. 
And, taen, neither our body nor our mind 
is conſtantly attuned to the ſame lively and 
vigorous ſenſations, as to enable us to en- 
joy, with conſciouſneſs to enjoy, the beau- 
tiful and the good within us, and without 
us, at all times alike. And this ariſes part- 
ly from the degree of our natural ſenfibi- 
lity, and partly from the particular humour 
and temper of mind in which we are at 
the time. 


But though human happineſs be neither 
unmingled, nor uninterrupted, nor equally 
great, for cvery man, nor even to its pol- 
ſeſſor equally ſenſible and ſatisfy ing at all 

Vor. IV. () times; 
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times; yet it is ſtill real, it is manifold; it 
is great, abundantly great; it is capable 
of a conſtantly progreſſive augmentation ; 
four particulars that will place its nature 
and value in a clear point of view. 


It is real. Human happineſs is neither 
fancy, nor impoſture, nor ſelf deceit. It is 
founded on repreſentations and feelings, of 
which we are as poſitively and intimately 
conſcious as we are of our exiſtence and 
our life; and when theſe repreſentations 
and feelings are agreeable, when they oc- 
caſion us ſatisfaction and pleaſure, then no 
man will make it a matter of diſpute, that 
it is well with us, that we are more or leſs 
happy. And where 1s he that has not 
had, that has not frequently had ſuch re- 
preſentations and feelings, and has not felt 
himſelf happy in the conſciouſneſs of them ? 


Human happineſs will alſo ſtand the teſt of 


reflection and conſideration. It is not the 
work of deception, not an agrecable dream, 
that 
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that on our awaking vaniſhes away. It 
does not ſhun ſerenity and fileace, willingly 
takes reaſon for its companion, and always 
remains what it previouſly was. Nay, only 
under theſe circuinſtances does it appear to 
the thinking and ſentimental man in its 
full capacity and its real greatneſs. Re- 
count, O man, recount, in ſome peaceful 
and ſerious hour of life, all the benefits 
thou poſſeſſeſt, and which endow thy mind, 


thy perſon, and thy outward ſtation; all 


the advantages in temporals and ſpirituals 
thou haſt and mayſt acquire; all the plea- 
ſures and delights thou enjoyeſt, and art 
capable of enjoy ing; all the good that is 
in thee, and is effected by thy means; all 
the proſpects into a better futurity that lie 
open before thze : reckon all theſe toge- 
ther, examine them as ſeverely, as impar- 
tially, as thou wilt; aſk thyſelt whether 
theſe benefits are not real benefits, theſe 
advantages not real adyantages, theie plea- 
ſures and delights not real pleaſures and 
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delights, this good not actually good, theſe 
proſpects not defireable and conſoling; and 
if thou canſt not deny it, then it remains 
clear, that the happineſs flowing from them 
15 real happineſs. 


No leſs diverſified is human happineſs 
than it is real. It is as diverſified as the 
neceſſities, the capacities, the inclinations, 
the behaviour, the temper, the circum- 
ſtances, of mankind require, A thouſand 
kinds of benefit and advantage are com- 
mon to us all; a thouſand ſources of ſatiſ- 
faction and pleaſure ſtand open to us all. 
Are we not all enlightened by the ſame 
ſun? Are we not ail cheared by its light 
and its heat? Are not the beautics of na- 
ture difplaved before us all in their ſplen— 
dour and glory.? Are we not all tranſported 
with the view of them, when we regard 
and obſerve them? Does not every thing 
that lives and moves inſpite us with jor, 
when we open our ears and our hearts io 


Its 
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its voice? Does not every thing elevate 
our ſpirit to the Creator and Father of the 
world, and invite us to praiſe him as the 
all-bountitul God? Do we not all find the 


moſt agreeable, moſt delicious taſte in the 


food and the drinks which his providence 


has granted us for our recreation and re— 
treſhment ? Are we not fuſceptible of in- 
numerable agreeable ſenfible impreſſions 
and feelings? Are not thouſands and rhou- 
ſands of the creatures of the univerſe of 
ſervice to us all? Are not the earth, water, 
air, fire, are not all the powers of nature 
devoted to our welfare, and employed in 
the advancement of it? Are we not a 
thouſand times gladdened by the ſhining 
' ſky, the mild refreſhing breeze, the field 
cloathed with food and ſmiling with plenty, 
the tree fragrant with blofloms or laden 
with fruits, the ſhady foreſt, the limpid 
ſtream, the moving joy of every living 
thing? And how variegated is the plea- 
ſare we all enjoy! Do we not all cnjoy 
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the pleaſure of life and of free and volun- 
tary motion ; the pleaſure of thought and 
confideration, of inveſtigation and diſco- 
very ; the pleaſure of labour and of reſt ; 
of prudent deſigns, and of their ſucceſsful 
execution; the pleaſvre of the retired en- 
Joyment of ourſelves, and of ſocial converſe 
with others; the pleaſure of received or 
afforded aſſiſtance; the pleaſure of cau- 
tiouſly avoided or of heroically conquered 
danger ; the pleaſure of love and of friend- 
ſhip; the pleaſure of rational adoration and 
devotion ? What ſources of happineſs ! 
How different, and yet how rich and ge- 
neral! From whom are they totally de- 
barred ? What man has not uſed them? 
Who may not daily draw from theſe wells 
of pleaſure? And how various mult the 
happineſs be that is daily drawn from 
them Does not each age, each ſex, each 
ilation, each courſe of lite, each charge, 
cach connection ; does not every ſeaſon ot 
the year, every climate, every country, 

everv 
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every greater or ſmaller ſociety, procure 
from them its peculiar advantages, plea- 
ſures and joys, its own cauſes of agreeable 
ſenſations, of happineſs? And who, amid 
this diverfity of ſources and means of plea- 
{ure and good, go empty away? Who, but 
by his own fault, can be wholly unhappy ? 
No; Lord, the carth is full of thy riches ! 


If human happineſs be various, ſo like- 
wiſe is it great, abundantly great. Great 
in regard of the multitude of agreeable 
ſenſations; great in regard of the vivacity 
and ſtrength, as well as of the continuance 
of them. Who can enumerate the agree- 
able conceptions and ſenſations, which only 
one man has in one year, which only one 
man has in the whole courſe of his lite ? 
Who is able to reckon up the multitude of 
agreeable ideas and ſenſations which at 
once exiſt in all living men in every hour, 
in every moment. To what a ſum of hap- 
pineſs mult the whole reſult amount! And 
O 4 | how 
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how often do theſe ſenſations procced to 
tranſport! How often do they burſt forth 
in tears of joy, in hearty mirth, in ſhouts 
of jubilation! And how often do whole 
years, and ſtill longer periods of lite, glide 
away in calm ſatisfaction to a man, wherein 


he conſtantly feels pleaſed with his exilt- 


ence, and finds no cauſe of diſſatisfaction 
or complaint! Indeed, at ſuch times, a 
thouſand forts of unpleaſant repreſentations 
and feelings take place among mankind ; 
indecd, at the ſame time the tears of pain 
and forrow are flowing from a thouſand and 
a thouſand eyes: but if this ſeem to dimi- 
nich the bulk of human happineſs, ye: 
does it not remove it; it ſtill remains not 
only great, but preponderatively great. 
Where is the man, who, in the aggregate, 
has had more diſagrecable than agreeable 
epreſentations and feelings, that has ex- 
perienced more pain than pleaſure? And 
if there be ſuch perſons, how ſmall is their 
zumber ig compariſon with the number of 


thole 
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thoſe that have had the contrary to rejoice 
in! No; the exceeding weight of happi— 
nels above that of miſery is great; and to 
jure as that there is more life than death, 
more health than fi.':nels, niore tuperſluity 
and ſatiety than hunger and want, niore 
free and un:mpeded exhibition of mental 
and bodily powers than total inaction or 
painful reſtriction of chem, more love than 
hatred, more hope than fear, more deſire 
for prolongation of life thin for its abbre— 
viation, amongſt minkind! No; ior one 
mournful hour we pais in fighs, we may 
compo'edly and cheartully live an hun— 
dred ; for one tear forced out by pain, we 


may ſhed a thouſand rears of gen ron | 


len- 
ſibinty, or of ſedate and pious jo, tur 
one mistortune that h:ppins to vs, © 1thuv- 
ſand of known and unknown | . 
to cur lot. 
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commonly exalts its worth ; this puts all 
complaint of ſhort ſorrows and tranſient 
miſery to ftlence, Human happineſs is not 
confined to the narrow limits of this life; 
it is immortal, like the man that enjoys it. 
The happineſs we here enjoy, enjoy as ra- 
tional and god beings, is the path to ſtill 
purer and higher happineſs in a better 
world; and the enjoyment of that renders 
us capable of the enjoyment of this purer 
and fuperior happineſs. Let, therefore, 
human happinels be never ſo much alloyed 
at preſent, never ſo much interrupted, 
never ſo much circumſcribed, what an im- 
portance, what a ſweetneſs muſt it give to 
the proſpect of its never ceaſing, but al- 
ways continuing, always improving, always 
becoming greater and more perfect, and at 
length actually vanquiſhing all evil and 
milery ! 


Theſe are the general ideas which reaſon 
and experience give us of the nature and 
magni- 
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magnitude of human happineſs. Allow 
me to {ubjoin a few rules for rightly ap- 
pretiating and judging of it in particular 
incidents, or in regard to particular per- 
ſons. 
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Wouldſt thou, then, my friend and my 
brother, wouldſt thou juſtly pronounce on 
the value of human happirets in particular 
incidents, and poize it againit human mi- 
ſery ; then do not confound proſperity ano 
happineſs together. Do not argue from 
the defect of the one to the want of the 
other. That is far more rare than this: 
that conſiſts in outward advantages and 
goods that adorn us, and are ſometimes 
beneficial to us, and ſometimes hurtful ; 
this, in images of the mind and ſenſations 
of the heart, which procure us ſatistaction 
and pleaſure; that is not in our power, 
this depends greatly on ourſelves : both 
may ſubſiſt of themſelves ; they are often 
divided aſunder; ang as proſperity 15 not 
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always attended by happineſs, ſo neither is 
the former a neceffary requiſite of the lat- 
ter. Indeed, if only the rich, the eminent, 
the great, the mighty, only ſuch as are 
ſurrounded by ſplendour and - opulence, 
only them that fare ſumntuoutly every day, 
and pals their lives in tumultuous plca- 
{ures, are to be and accounted happy, then 
wilt thou find but little happineſs amongſt 
the ſons of men; tor, comparatively, but a 
few can be rich and eminent, and great 
and mighty; but a few can diſtinguiſh 
themſelves from others by pomp and ſplen- 
dour, or by a luxurious and voluptuous 
life. But, if there be but few ſuch dar- 
tings of fortune, then are there ſo many 
more happy, lo miny more chearful and 
contented men; and whom thou may ſt find 
in every ſtation, among all the claſſes of 
mankind whom thou mayſt and wilt very 
often find in the meaneſt cottage of the 
countryman, in the unornamented habita-" 
tion of the workman, not unirequently in 

the 
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the tattered garb of poverty, and under the 
ſquallid appearance of wretchedneſs. 


Wouldſt thou, farther, judge rivhtly of 
human happineſs in particular influncess 
then take as much care, on the other hand. 
not to account misfortune and unhæppinets 
as one and the ſame, or al wars, from tlie 
preſence of the one, to conclude on the 
preſence of the other. No; misformune 
does not always imply, does not imnly un- 
happineis with wife and good. perions ; 
and our heavenly Father, who has ordained 
us to happineſs, has fo conſtituted eur na— 
ture, and the nature of things, that we may 
experience much misforiune, and vet be 
happy, and ſtill rejoice in his bounty, and 


in our preſent and future exiſtence. Let 


it be, that, by untoward events, i fuller 
lo'3 in my property, in my out ard dit. 
tinctions, in my health, in my fame, that 
ſome ſources of my pleaſure fail, char my 
friends and intimates turiaxe me; let it be. 
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that all this ſhakes the ſtem of my happi- 
neſs, that it weakens and brings it to the 
ground; is it therefore wholly and for ever 
deſtroyed and overthrown? May it! not 
ſtill, like the tree which has been bent by 
the ſtorm to the earth, lift up its head 
again, and again be rich in bloffoms and 
fruits, when the tempeſt is over and gone, 
and ſerenity and peace are once more re- 
ſtored? Have 1, then, by theſe adverſe 
events, loſt all the agreeable images and 
feelings I formerly had ? With theſe out- 
wards goods and advantages, am I then 
likewiſe deſpoiled of my inward ſpiritual 
perfection, and the conſciouſneſs of what 
Lam, and ſhall hereafter be? Am I, then, 
degraded from my affinity with God and 
the future world, which afforded me ſo 
much comfort and repoſe? Do not, then, 
a thouſand other ſources of delight and joy 
{till ſtand open to me? Do not time and 
reflection and bufinefs heal the moſt pain- 
ful. wounds inflicted. by misfortune ?— 
Beware, 
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Beware, then, of ſuppoſing every unfortu- 
nate man to be unhappy ! Misfortune is 
tranfitory : happineſs can ſtand out a thou- 
ſand attacks of it, ere it can be eradicated 
from the ſpot where it has once taken 
root. On the ſame principle, beware too 
of always ſuppoſing trouble and miſery to 
be where thou ſeeſt tears to low, They 
flow as often, and probably oftener, from 
ſources of delight than of pain; and we 
have commonly mingled ſenſations, in 
which the diſagreeable is far over-balanced 
by the pleaſant ; ſenſations arifing from 
the moſt cordial feelings of banevolence 
and affection to the human race, of virtue 
and greatneſs of mind, and not unfre- 
quently are connected with the moſt en- 
chanting recollections of bleſſings already 
enjoyed, and with the moſt delighttu! 
proſpects of future bliſs. 


Wouldſt thou, thirdly, my chriſtian 
brother, judge rightly of human happincis 
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in particular caſes, and in regard of par- 
ticular perſons, and not overlook the 
greater proportion of it ; then do not dwell 
merely, not principally on the extraord:- 
narily ſhining Kinds and diſplays of hap- 
pineſs, which attract the eye of every be- 
holder, —the world indeed is not fo pro- 
litic of them, —but take likewiſe, and (till 
more, into conſideration, the placid, do- 
meltic pleaſures and joys which lie con- 
cealed from the world. Bring into the ac- 
count the conſtantly remaining advantages 
and benefits a man enjoys, though becaule 
of their being conſtant, they excite in him 
no very ſtrong emotions of joy and delight. 
But ſeldom can we enjoy the lively 
pleaſure of returning health and of reſtored 
lite; but daily the quiet pleaſure of the 
uninterrup ed continuance of both. But 
ſeldom are we able to bring great tnatters 
to effect, rarely taſte the ſuavity of being 
the benefactor and the redeeiner of our. 
brother; but daily may we comfort and 

| chear 
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chear ourſelves in the reflection on having 
performed ſomething good and uſeful in 
aur ſtation and calling. But rarely can we 
accompliſh ſuch remarkable and defirable 
alterations in our condition, as ſhall fill us 
with a peculiar and hitherto unknown de- 
light; but daily may we enjoy the innu- 
merable agreeableneſſes and advantages of 
it. But ſeldom can we, probably, par- 
take of public diverſions, more rarely ap- 
proach the bright and dazzling luſtre of 
the faſhionable circles of perſons far above 
us in rank; but daily may we enjoy the 
pleaſures of domeſtic life, of familiar in- 
tercourſe, and friendly converſation of 
our own, walk daily in the genial light 
which peace and ſatisfaction ſhed around 
us. But ſeldom, perhaps, does our de- 
votion kindle into tranſport ; but daily 
may it procure us comfort, and repoſe, 
and tranquil joy. And is not that. is not 
even this to be called happineſs ? Shall the 
good and the agreeable that we may fo 
Vol. IV. P 'often, 
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often, that we may daily enjoy, loſe its 
value for the very reaſon that it ſo often, 


that it daily procures us ſatisfaction and 


pleaſure? Ought not this circumſtance to 
render it ſo much the more precious to us? 
Does it not therefore contribute ſo much 
the more to the ſum of our agreeable re- 
preſentations and feelings, and therefore 
to our happineſs ? 


Would'ſt thou, fourthly, my chriſtian 
brother, rightly appreciate and rightly 
judge of human happineſs, and that eſpe- 
cially in regard of particular caſes and 
perſons ; then confider man not merely as 
a ſenſual, but likewiſe as a ſpiritual and 


moral creature, and take alſo into the ac- 


count the benefits, the advantages, the 
pleaſures, he enjoys as ſuch. Or have we 
only then agreeable repreſentations and 
feelings, are we happy- only then, when 
our ſenſes procure us pleaſure and delight, 


when our appetites are flattered, when our 
- animal 
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animal neceſfities are ſatisfied, when we feel 
and enfoy the value of health, of bodily 
ſtrength, of riches, and out ward welfare? 
Are we not as much, and more fo, as 
often as we apply out mental faculties with 
conſciouſneſs, and not without fuccefsful 
effects ; as often as we meditate on im- 
portant matters, or matters we hold to be 
important; as often as we diſcover any 
traces of truth; as often as we adjuſt or 
increaſe our knowledge of whatever kind? 
Are we not alſo happy as often as we feel 
the dignity of our nature, the greatneſs of 
our vocation, our bleſſed connection with 
the Deity ; as often as we maintain, like 
free and rational beings, the dominion 
over ourſelves, and over the things that 
are without us; as often as we thence ob- 
tam a victory over evil; as often as we 
obſerve that we draw near to chriſtian per- 
fection? Are we not fo, as often as we 
form a good deſign, or bring it to effect ; 
as often as we are actuated by benevolence 
2 and 
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and love towards others; as often as we 
are employed in beneficence ; as often as 
we have completed a uſeful work, or ho- 
neſtly diſcharged our duty? Are we not 
ſo even then when we ſacrifice ſomething 
to duty and to virtue, or to the common 
intereſt ; when we bear and ſuffer for 
others from magnanimicy or friendſhip ; 
when we endure adverſity and misfortunes 
with fortitude, and become wiſer and bet- 
ter by them? Oh, how much more con- 
tented, how much more happy is, fre- 
quently, the obſcure, but reflecting and 
virtuous moraliſt, the ſuffering but pious 
chriſtian, than the opulent and dignified 
voluptuary, who 1s all fleſh, and knows 
no other pleaſures than what his ſenſes pro- 
cure him | How much more real and laſt- 
ing pleaſure does often qne hour of calm 
and lucid contemplation on important ob- 
jets, and the ſedate enjoyment of our 
mental powers, afford us, than whole days 
of noiſy and tumultuous joys! How much 

| more 
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more does one generous or beneficial deed 
contribute to our ſatisfaction, than the 
ruſhing torrents of ſenſual amuſements, 
which quickly paſs away! And yet how 
ſeldom are theſe purer pleaſures, theſe ſub- 
limer joys, brought into the account, in 
taking eſtimates of human happineſs ! 


Would'ſt thou laſtly, O man, evaluate 
properly thy own and thy brother's happi- 
neſs; then conſider the human creature 
not barely in certain epochas or times, but 
in the whole capacity of his life and for- 
tunes. Connet the paſt, the preſent, and 
the future, ſo together in thy thoughts, as 
in the nature of things they are connected 
rogether. If this or that period of the life 
of a man appears cloudy and wretched, 
another will caſt the more light upon it, 
and evince more happineſs enjoyed, Ott 
is the firſt entrance on affairs, in active 
life, difficult and toilſome, and its progreſs 
brings comfort and pleaſure, Sometimes 

| F2 youth, 
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youth, and ſometimes manhood, is weal- 
thier in happineſs. Often is there more 
enjoyment in this life, often more quali- 
fication and preparation for future enjoy- 
ment, Would'ſt thou flate the ſum of thy 
own or thy brother's happineſs ; then ſet 
all theſe againſt cach other, reckon all 
agreeable and chearful ſenſations together, 
the innocent ſportive delights of childhood, 
the livelier joys of youth, the more ra- 
tional, nobler pleaſures of the manly and 
advanced age. Think on all thou haſt 
enjoyed, and ſtill enjoyeſt, of agreeable and 
good, and alſo what thou mayſt hope to 
enjoy in future; on all that thou art, and 
haſt, and doth, that is good and profitable, 
and that thou may ſt and will be, and have, 
and do, in all ſucceeding times. Forget 
not that thou art immortal, that thou art 
ordained to everlaſting happineſs, that 
thou art already happy in hope; and, 
from the firſt truits, conclude of the full 
harveſt ; from the ſweets of the foretaſte, 

| of 
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of the deliciouſneſs of complete fruition. 
Theſe rules will guide thee ſafely in appre- 
tiating human happineſs, and enable thee 
te perceive its true nature and magnitude. 


On the whole, my chriſtian brother, 
conclude, that man was not made for mi- 
ſery by his Creator and father, but was 
formed for happineſs; that to this end he 
is endowed with diſpoſitions and capacities 
for it; that he finds in hiqmſelf and with- 
out him the moſt various and abundant 
ſources of ſatis faction and pleaſure; and 
that it is almoſt always his own fault when 
he does not draw from them contentment 
and joy. Farther conclude, that human 
happineſs 1s no infignificant, contemptible 
matter, as the unfortunate and the melan- 
choly at times repreſent it to be, and that 
none but the miſanthropiſt can wholly be 
blind to it, none but the ſlight aud thought- 
leſs can hold it for a trithng object. And 
aſſuredly conclude, that there is far, far 
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more agreeable than difagreeable ſenſation, 
far more happineſs than miſery among 
mankind, far, far more good than evil in 
the world, In fine, exalt this comfortable 
idea by juſt and vigorous reflection: that 
in the kingdom of God, the God of 
love, happineſs will always abide, and be 
always augmenting and ſpreading ; and 
that, on the other hand, miſery will be 
ever diminiſhing, and at length will ceaſe, 
and be ſucceeded by perfection and bliſs. 
So wilt thou think worthily of Ged, and 
uſtly of the ſtate and appointment of man. 
So wilt thou be always chearful in the 
preſent life, and be conftantly more fitted 
or the future, 
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Pſalm iv. 6. 


good ? 


RULES 


RIGHTLY APPRETIATING 
THE 


VALUE or THINGS. 


Man may poſſeſs a variety of goods, 

enjoy many pleaſures, acquire many 
advantages, ſeek and obtain many kinds 
of perfection and happineſs ; but all of 
them are not of equal value, and rarely 
can a man poſſeſs and enjoy them all, and 
much ſeldomer all in the ſame propor» 
tion or degree. Theſe goods, theſe plea- 


3 ſures, 
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fures, theſe advantages, theſe kinds of per- 
fection and happineſs, are not always com- 
patible with each other. The obtaining 
and the poſſeſſing of one frequently militates 
with the poſſeſſion and the acquiſition of 
another. The one frequently cannot be 
purchaſed or acquired without the loſs or 


the voluntary ſacrifice of the other. There 


are cafes where I can neither duly edify 
and perfectionate my ſpirit, nor enjoy the 
pleaſure arifing from the proper diſcharge 
of my duty, without weakening my body 
and hurting my health; caſes wherein I 
cannot maintain and ſecure peace of con- 
ſcience and comtort of heart, without mani- 
felt loſs of many earthly advantages; caſes 
wherein I muſt chuſe between the accept- 
ance of God and the approbation and 
eſteem of men, between inward perfection 
concealed from the notice of the world and 
outward ſplendid diſtinctions, between ſen- 
fible and ſpiritual ptcaſures, between pre- 
ſent and future happineſs ; and muſt relin- 

auiſh 
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quiſh one for the ſake of the other. For 
men who do not act upon firm principles, 
who do not take wiſdom, and virtue, and 
piety, for their guides, are very liable in 
ſuch caſes to be confuſed, and to fall into 
miſtake. The leſs a man knows of the 
value of things ; the more he ſuffers him- 
ſelf to be dazzled by outſide appearance 
and ſh-w ; and the more wavering his fen- 
timents and inclinations are, fo much the 
more unſteady will he be in this election; 
and fo much the oftener will he prefer the 
evil to the good, the worſe to the better. 
To guard you againſt this tormenting and 
dangerous uncertainty, and to furniſh you 
with ſure motives of determination in ſuch 
caſes, is the ſcope of my preſent addreſs, 


We have already, on various occaſions, 
diſcuſſed the principal objects that relate 
to human happineſs, or ſuch as are ge- 
nerally held to be ſo; we have inveſtigated 
the benefit and advantage of life, of health, 

of 
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of riches, of honour, of ſenſible, of ſpi- 
ritual pleaſure, of piety, of vittue, of de- 
votion, of religion, ot public worthip ; 
we have animadyerted on the advantages of 
ſolitary, of ſocial, of buſy, of rutal, of do- 
meſtic happineſs, of friendſhip, of liberty, 
of learning, and others; and we have found 
that they all in and for themſelves deſerve 
our regard and eſteem, that they all more 
or leſs contribute to our happineſs. Let 
us now compare theſe things together, or 
ſee which of them we muſt prefer to the 
other, which we are to ſacrifice or relin- 
quiſh for the ſake of the other, when we 
cannot obtain or poſſeſs them at once. 
Wilt. thou proceed ſafely in thy choice, O 


my chriftian brother? Then let the follow- 


ing rules and deciſive arguments be the 
guides of thy conduct therein. 


In the firft place, remember to prefer 
the neceffary to the agreeable and conve- 


nient. That is the foundation of happi- 


neſs ; 
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neſs ; this a part of the ſtructure thou art 
to erect upon it, Of that thou cant not be 
deprived, but thou mult be nuferable ; the 
want of this does but leſſen thy proſperity 
and thy pleaſure. It 1s agreeable to in- 
creaſe riches, and to live in opulence : 
but neceſſary to have an unſullied conſci- 
ence, and neither to be afraid befare God 
nor man. It is agreeable to be eſteemed 
by all men; but neceſſary to be aſſured of 
the good · pleaſure of God, and to be fatis- 
fied with one's ſelf, It is agreeable to ac- 
quire a various and extenfive knowledge of 
all that can content and gratify the inqui- 
fitive mind; but neceſſary to be concerned 
about a fundamental and thorough know- 
ledge of the affairs of our ſtation and call. 

ing. It is agreeable to form various con- 
nections with many other people, and to 
enlarge our ſphere of action; but neceſſary 
to anſwer conſcientiouſly the demands of 
the cloſer connections in which we ſtand, 
as parents, as ſpouſes, as citizens, and to 
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be active and uſeful in the narrower circle 
wherein Providence has placed us. It is 
agreeable. to live long, and in the enjoy- 
ment of a blooming health ; but neceſſary 
to hve virtuouſly, and piouſly, and gene- 
rally uſeful. It is agreeable to be decked 
with outward diſtinctions, and to be ſur- 
rounded with a certain ſplendour ; but ne- 
ceſſary to acquire intrinfic perfection, and 
to provide for its conſtant improvement. 
It is convenient to be free from all kinds of 
conſtraint, to follow one's inclinations of 
every ſort, to have others at one's ſervice, 
and to divide one's time between pleaſure 
and repoſe ; but neceſſary to diſcharge 


faithfully the duties of our ſtation and 


calling, and to repay, by reciprocal ſer- 
vice, the ſervices we receive from ſociety. 


All the former we may diſpenſe with, and 


not be unhappy ; but with the latter not. 
Prefer, therefore, in all cafes, what is ne- 
ceſſary, that without which thou canſt not 
be happy, to what is merely agreeable and 

con- 
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convenient, what merely in certain reſpects 
increaſes or raiſes thy happineſs ; prefer a 
good conſcience to all riches; the being 
well-pleaſing to God, to all human ap- 
plauſe; the knowledge neceſſary to thy 
poſt and calling, to every other kind of 
knowledge; thy domeſtic and civil connec- 
tions and relationſhips, to all other connec- 
tions and relationſhips; a virtuous and ge- 
nerally uſeful, to the longeſt and healthieſt 
life without virtue and general utility; thy 
intrinfe perfection, to all outward diſtinc- 
tions; thy duty, to all conveniences and in- 
dependency : be ready to facrifice all theſe 
with joy whenever thou art reduced to 
chuſe between them. The former are ne- 
ceſſary and effential to thy happineſs ; of 
the latter thou canſt be deprived and yet 
be happy. 


Prize, farther, if thou would'ft rightly 
judge and chuſe, prize thoſe benefits and 
advantages which thou haſt thyſelf ac- 
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quired as the conſequences and recompence 
of thy wiſe and good behaviour, at a much 
higher rate than ſuch as have fallen to 
thee, without thy procuring and without 
thy deſert, by means of ſome favour- 
able concurrence of outward things, even 
though they may be in and for themſelves 
far greater and more brilliant than the 


farmer. A moderate livelihood, that thou 


haſt earned by prudence and honeſt ſkill, 
by aſſiduity and labour, is of far more va- 
lue than the greateſt riches thou haſt in- 
herited, or haſt acquired by any fortunate 
occurrence. The loweſt dignity, the moſt 
inconſiderable importance, to which thou 
art raiſed by thy own exertions and alert- 
neſs, and the ſervices thou haſt rendered 
to ſociety, confers upon thee more real ho- 
nour than whatever brilliancy ſurrounds 
thee by thy birth, or that can reverberate 
upon thee from the high and mighty with 
"hom thou art connected. 'The ſuperiority 


of mind and heart, which thou mayeſt 
conſider 
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conſider as the fruit of thy virtuous con- 
flits, of thy unremitted ſtruggles after 
higher perfection, muſt be deater to thee 
than all the gifts and talents, though never 
ſo great, for which thou art indebted to 


nature or the firſt rudiments of education ; 


the teſtimony of a good conſcience, founded 
on the inward ſentiment of thy integrity, 
and which is the recompence of thy blame- 
leſs and prudent conduct, mult be of more 
account with thee than the flattering ap- 
probation and the loudeſt applauſe of men, 
who ſeldom know thee thoroughly, and, 
who for the moſt part, judge more from 
ſemblance than from reality. The eſteem 
and affection ſhewn thee on thy own ac- 
count, on account of what thou actually 
art and doit, which is beſtowed upon thce 
as an intelligent and good man, as a uſeful 
member of ſociety, muſt be of far more 
worth to thec than the profoundeſt civili- 
tics exhibited to thee on account of thy 
quality, thy office, or thy wealth. For 
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all the goods and diſtinctions that accrue 
to thee more from thyſelf than from for- 
tune, thou canſt neither obtain nor pre- 
ſerve without the uſe and application of 
thy nobler capacities and powers, without 
becoming actually wiſer and better, and 
more perfect; and this wildom, this moral 
benefit, this perfection, remains with thee 
tor ever, abides by thee even then when 
thou haſt loſt all thoſe Gutward goods and 
privileges, when thou paſſeſt over into a 
ate wherein they will no longer avail, and 
potiels any worth no more. 


Prefer, thirdly, O my Chriſtian brother, 
who would'ſt form a right judgement of the 
goods, the pleaſures, the advantages of this 
lite, of what belongs or is held to belong 
o human happineſs, and would'ſt chuſe 
rom amongſt theſe things like a wiſe man, 
prefer that which is in thy power to thoſe 
things which do not depend on thee, but 
purely on outward circumſtances, and inci- 


dental 
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dental cauſes, After the former thou wilt 
not ſtrive in vain; they are what thou 
mayit aſſuredly, thou mayſt conſtantly have 
and enjoy : whereas, in purſuit of the latter, 
thou wilt frequently throw away thy time 
and diſſipate thy faculties, and wilt never 
be fure of their continuance. It is in thy 
power to maintain an authority over thy- 
felt, to ſhake off the yoke of error, of 
prejudice, and of moral ſervitude; but it 
depends not on the2 whether thou ſhalt 
rule over others, or be in ſubſervienc to 
them ; whether thou ſhalt be inveſted with 
the ſupreme command, or fill the place oi 
a ſubject. It is in thy power, by a witc 
behaviour and a chriſtian temper, to ſecure 
tranquillity and coutentedneſs of heart; 
but it depends not on thee to enjoy the 
fortune of wealth, of might, or of exaltc: 
ſtation. It is in thy power to cultivac. 
thy mind, to purity and to improve th; 
heart; but it depends not on thee to ren— 
der thy outward circumiarccs us flourifh. 
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ng and brilliant as thou would'ſt defire. It 
is in thy power to do what thy poſt and 
thy calling exact with conſcienciouſneſs and 
integrity; but it depends not on thee to 
effect ſo much good by it about thee, and 
to have ſo much influence on the general 
welfare, as thou earneſtly would'ſt. It is 
in thy power to diſtinguiſh thyſelf above 
others by ſincerity and virtue; but it de- 
pends not always on thee to exalt thyſelf 
over them by extraordinary gifts and abili- 
ties, or by peculiar deſert. It is in thy 
power to enjoy the complacency of God, 
thy eternal Soyereign and Judge, and to 
rejoice in his favour; but it depends not 
on thee to obtain the applauſe of thy con- 
demporaries, or to ſecure the favour of the 
great and potent of the earth. It is in thy 
power to gain the love of thy fellow- 
creatures by gentleneſs, kindneſs, and be- 
neficence; but it depends not on thee to 
be revcrenced, admired, ar promoted by 
them, or even to be eſteemed and rewarded 

accord- 
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according to thy merits. It is, finally, in 
thy power to live virtuouſty and piouſiy, 
and thereby to prepare thyſelf for a ſupe- 
rior ſtate ; but it depends not on thee to 
perform a great and fhining part on the 
theatre of this world, or to attain to the 
extremeſt pinnacle of the age of man. 
Conſume not, therefore, thy time and thy 
powers in firiving after goods, after emi- 
nencies, after pleaſures, that do not depend 
on thee, and which as often and ſtill oftener 
fall to the lot of thoſe who have never 
fought nor deferved them, than to fuck as 
have earned them, and to whom they are 
due ; but apply them to what is in thy 
power; ſo wilt thou never employ them in 
vain, and thy aim, thy felicity, will infal- 
libly be thy reward. 


Prefer, fourthly, if thou would'ſt judi- 
ciouſly determine between the objects that 
relate to human happineſs, or are reckoned 


of that number, prefer activity to reſt. 


Q 4 Reſt, 
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Reſt, inactive reſt, is properly only defect, 
only limitation, only effect and indication 
of weakneſs. Activity alone is life, is en- 
joy ment, is happineſs. The more active 
thou art, and the more prudent, the more 
beneficial thy activity is; ſo much the more 
perfect art thou, ſo much the more do'ſt 
thou reſemble the Deity. Wilt thau then 
triumph in exiſtence, wilt thou be happy, 
and happy in an eminent degree; then 
ſtrive not after reſt as thy object, but enjoy 
it only as the means to greater activity; 
and prefer always that which occupies thy 
faculties in a proportionate degree, and 
which promiſes to thee recompence and 
enjoyment after labour and toil, to that 
which leaves thy powers unemployed, 
which finks thee into floth, and promiſes 
thee pleaſure and benefit at no expence 
whatever, Think therefore for thyſelf, 
and decline not ſtudy and reſearch, rather 
than barely let others think for thee, and 
ſimply repoſe in their opinions and decrees, 

Rather 
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Rather labour thyſelf, and by labouring 
exerciſe thy talents, than merely let others 
labour for thee, and enjoy the fruits of 
their labours in indolent repoſe. Prefer a 
buſy mode of life, an office, a truſt, that 
keeps thy mind in greater activity, and 
leaves thee little leifure, to any other mode 
of life, to any other charge that employs 
thee but little, or not at all, even though 
this be far more profitable and confiderable 
than the other. Prize the pleaſure that is 
the natural fruit of thy reflection and in- 
duſtry, that thou haſt purchaſed with la- 
bour and toil, in the ſweat of thy brow, 
far before any other preſented thee by 
chance, and which thou mayſt fimply en- 
joy, without any previous preparation and 
any deſert of thy own. The former will 
render thee far more perfect, far more con- 
tented and happy, than the latter; and no 
endeavours, no toil is loſt, which conduces 
to this end; but thou wilt find it gain, 
and gain abiding by thec, when the lan- 

guor 
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guor of inactive repoſe, and its ſurfeiting 
cujoy ment, leaves thee nothing but me- 
uncholy reflections behind. 


Wouid'ſt thou, fifthly, my chriſtian bro- 
ther, learn rightly to deem of the goods, 
tac privileges, the pleaſures, that conſti- 


tute human happineſs, or are reckoned 


among its properties, and would'ſt chuſe 


between them as a prudent man; then pre- 


fer what is ſpiritual to that which is ſen- 
Eble, that which renders thy ſpirit more 
contented and perfect, to ſuch as procure 
thee pleaſure and delight by means of thy 
ſenſes alone, or promotes thy outward wel- 
fare. Animal life, health, and vigour of 
body, riches in earthly goods, are undoubt- 


edly deſireable things; but ſpiritual life, 
the health and ſtrength of the ſoul, riches 


in knowledge, in wiſdom, and in virtue, 
are far, far more defireable. Thoſe may 
as eaſily become prejudicial as profitable 
to us; may as probably render us wretched 
as 
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as happy, and a thouſand accidents may 
deprive us of them; theſe are and con- 
ſtantly remain to be real goods; can never 
be of detriment to us; render us conti- 
nually and for ever happy. Thoſe are 
without us, do not neceſſarily belong to 
ourſelves; are only connected with us for 
a longer or a ſhorter time: theſe belong eſ- 
ſentially to ſelf, are indiflolubly connected 
with us, and ſubſiſt as long as we ſubſiſt 
ourſelves. Never hefitate, then, to ſacri- 
fice the health of thy body to the health 
and the life of thy ſoul, the riches that 
confiſt in gold and filver to the riches of 
wiſdom and virtue, thy outward circum- 
ſtances to thy inward perfection, if thou 
art obliged to chuſe from between them, if 
thou canſt not poſſeſs and preſerve them 
together. They are only the occaſions, the 
means of happineſs : theſe are happineſs 
itſelf. Beware of preferring the means to 
the end, or of firiving as carneſtly after 
them as after theſe, Station, rank, might, 
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and power, are certainly brilliant diſtin» 
tions; but a cultivated underſtanding, pre- 
ſerved integrity, uncorrupted faith, pious, 
chriſtian diſpoſitions, a pure heart, a blame- 
leſs, beneficent life, greater ſimilarity to 
Jeſus, greater ſimilarity to God, are far, 
fat more valuable diſtinctions. They belong 
to thy outward condition, and change im + 
mediately with it: theſe adorn thy ſpirit, 
and are, like thyſelf, immortal. Let not 
them then, but theſe be the ultimate aim 
of thy endeavours and defires, Senſual 
pleaſures are undoubtedly real pleaſures, 
and, when they are moderate and harmleſs, 
are worthy of thy wiſhes and thy propor- 
tionate endeavours: but far purer, fat 
nobler ſtill are the pleaſures of the mind 
and the heart; the pleaſure which the 
knowledge of truth, the diſcharge of our 
duty, beneficence towards our brother, 
| advancement in goodneſs, fellowſhip with 
God, and gladneſs in him, the animating 
proſpect of a better life. The former we 

hold 
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bold in common with the beaſts of the 
field; the latter connect us with ſuperior 
exiſtences, and with the Deity himfelf. 
Thoſe frequently leave heavinels, diſguſt, 
and pain behind them ; theſe are as bene- 
ficial as innocent, and never loſe of their 
value nor their ſweets. Therefore let them 
not hinder thee in the acquiſition and en- 
joyment of theſe; let not ſenſuality, but 
reaſon, be thy guide 1n the ſelection of thy 
pleaſures ; prize that which ſatisfies and 
chears thy mind and thy heart far above 
all that flatters thy ſenſes; and make no 
hefitation to offer up theſe when thou canſt 
not enjoy them both. So wilt thou prefer 
reality to appearance, the eſſential to the 
agreeable, and fix thy happineſs on a ſolid 
balis. 


Wilt thou, laſtly, rightly appretiate the 


advantages, the pleaſures that relate to 


human happineſs, and diſcreetly chuſe be- 
tween them, in caſes where they cannot 
ſubſiſt 
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ſubſiſt together; then prefer the laſting to 
the tranſient, the eternal to the temporal. 
Thou witheſt, not merely for a few days or 
years, thou wiſheſt to be happy for ever, 
Seck therefore thy happineſs, not in what 
laſts only for a few days or years, and 
then vaniſhes away ; ſeek it principally in 
ſuch objects as are untranfitory and ever 
abiding. All outward things, that now fa- 
vour and pleaſe and delight thee, are tran- 
ſitory, and of ſhort duration; only thy in- 
ward perfection, the perfection of thy ſpirit, 
remains for ever. What 1s more uncertain 
than the poſſeſſion of riches? What more 
tranſient than earthly elevation, than the 
reſpect and the honour of men? What is 
more deceitful than their favour ? What is 
more flecting and vain than ſenſual plea- 
ſure > What is more periſhable than health 
and ſtrength, than life itſelf > To what ac- 
cidents, what changes, and revolutions, are 
not all theſe advantages and poſſeſſions 
liable? Who can confide in them but for 
a year, 
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a year, but for a day, but for an hour, 
with perfect aſſurance? And how mevi- 
table is, ſooner or later, their total loſs! 
Nothing of them all will remain with thee 
in death and in the grave; nothing of all 
theſe will accompany thee into eternity; 
nothing of all theſe will rctain even the 
ſmalleſt value in that better world to which 
thou art haſtening! No; thither thou wilt 
be only attended by thy {ſpiritual advan- 
tages, thy good diſpoſitions and actions, 
there nothing will avail thee but wiſdom 
and virtue, and integrity, a ſound under- 
ſtanding, a well ordered heart, and a happy 
dexterity in doing what is lawful ard right. 


Theſe, alone, are laſting advantages and 


poſſeſſions; advantages and poſſeſſions that 
are not ſubject to the revolutions of things, 
which neither death nor the grave can ra- 
viſh from thce. Learneſt thou here to 
think rationally and nobly ; learneſt thou 
here to govern thyſelf, to conquer thy 
luſts ; learneſt thou here to uſe all thy ta- 
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culties and powers according to his will 
who gave them to thee, and to the good 
of thy brother; learneſt thou to love God 
above all things, and thy neighbour as thy- 
ſelf; acquireſt thou here an abundant, ef- 
fective inclination to all that is right and 
good, to all that is beautiful and great; 
doſt thou make at preſent the diſcharge of 
thy duty thy joy, and beneficence thy plea- 
ſure ? Then art thou happy, and wilt re- 
main ſo for ever, even though thou art 
neither rich, nor great, nor powerful, nor 
healthy, nor vigorous, nor liveſt long. 
Oh, then, forget not that all viſible things, 
however brilliant and charming, are tran- 
Gent, and only remain for a little while; 
but that thy ſpirit is immortal, that thy 
future appointment is great, that this life 
is only a preparation for a higher, and that 
therefore, in regard to thy real felicity, thy 
whole concern is this, that thou advance 
the perfection of thy ſpirit, anſwer to thy 


5 great 
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great vocation, and render thyſelf capable 
and worthy of that ſuperior lite, 


And theſe are the points of diſcrimina- 
tion, theſe the rules that muſt guide us in 
our judgement and our choice of the ob- 
jects which relate to human happineſs, or 
are reckoned for ſuch, and wil! certainly 
guide us aright. If, in regard to all the 
goods, the affairs, the advantages, the plea- 
fures and joys of this life, we prefer the 
neceflary to the merely convenient and 
agreeable, what we acquire by reflection 
and fkill to what accident and fortune be- 
ſtow, what is in our power to what does 
not depend upon us; if we prefer activity 
to reſt, the ſpiritual to the ſenfible, the 
laſting to the tranfient, and eternals to tem- 
porals ; then ſhall we make no ſtep in vain 
on the way that leads to happineſs, and as 
certainly lay our hand on the glorious 
prize, as we purſue that way. 
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Vanity of vanities, faith the preacher, van 
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WHERE are truths which every per- 


fon allows to be as certain as they 


are important ; and yet, in regard of moſt 
men, are as barren and unfruitful as if 
they deemed them trifles, or doubtful hy- 
potheſes. We are not to be ſurpriſed at 
this. Man, corrupted man, is a creature 
ſeldom conſiſtent with himſelf, and whoſe 
actions are generally contradictory to his 
knowledge. Whence does this ariſe? He 
hardly ſtops at common notions, which, 
becauſe they are common, affect him but 
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little, or even not at all. He loſes himſelf 
amidſt the numberleſs multitude of the 
very things to which it belongs. He con- 
cerns himſelf not with the particular rela- 
tion every truth has with him and his mo- 
ral ſituation, as he knows beforehand that 
ſuch inveſtigations muſt end in his humi- 


| Hation, his confuſion, his embarraſſment, 


and his diſquiet. Who is there, Sirs, that 
doubts, (that I may explain what I advance 
by a familiar example), who is there that 
doubts for a moment about the vanity os 
all earthly things? Who does not believe 
that our lives are uncertain and ſhort ; that 
all the pre-eminences, poſſeſſions, and plea- 
ſures of the earth, are unſatisfying and 
tranſient; and that, at length, the ſem- 
blances of this world vaniſh away? But, 
does the acquieſcence that all men give to 
theſe truths produce the fruits of virtue 
and piety they are ſo naturally adapted to 
bring forth? Does it, in general, render 
them humble, and heavenly minded ? Does 
it 
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it moderate their attachment and love for 
that which is viſible and fleeting? Does it 
teach them to make a true and certain uſe 
of the advantages which God has given 
them, and of the ineſtimable time he at- 
fords them? Does it inſpire them with a 
true zeal for the concerns of futurity, and 
tmduce them to prepare for that never- 
ending life, to which they are every hour 
and every moment approaching? Does it 
move them to hold ſuch a conduct as be- 


comes the citizens of heaven and the can- 


didates for immortal felicityꝰ No. — The 
moſt woeful experience demonſtrates the 
reverſe. Theſe truths are ſufficiently 
believed; but they are not thought upon 
with ſtedfaſtneſs and frequency enough. 
They are totally loſt from our fight too 
ſoon. They are ſometimes purpoſely ba- 
niſhed from our mind. At leaſt, we do 
not often enough turn our reflections on 
ourſelves and our conduct. And hence it 
ariſes, that we do not feel their ſalutary in- 

R 4 fluence. 
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fluence, —lI conceive it, therefore, to be my 
duty, Sirs, to admoniſh you an! mylelt of 
theſe truths; and to devote the pre!: 
moments to the ſubject of the vanity of ail 
earthly things. 


You know who was the autbor of this 
Juſt and well-known ſpeech ; and when you 
conſider the principal circumſtances of his 
life, it will not be difficult for you to per- 
ceive his judgement in this matter mult 
have great weight; as it is grounded on an 
exact knowledge of earthly things, and a 
loug experience of their agreeableneſs, on 
one ſide; and on their inſufficiency and 
emptineſs on the other. | 


Were it ſome gloomy moraliſt, ſome 
anchorite, or miſanthropiſt, who, deſtitute 
of all the conveniences of life, from his 
_ diſmal ſolitude, ſurrounded by the ſhades 
of death, called out to you, that all was 
vanity ; you would probably vouchſate no 
| regard 
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regard to his voice. His teſtimony would 
make no impreſſion on you. You would 
be inclined to complain, that you were to 
be taugat by him, and to take his word 
in ſuch a matter as this. You might de- 
clare him incompetent to pronounce on the / 
value of things, which perhaps he had 
never ſcen, had never poſſeſſed, had never 
cnjoyed ; and which he only reviled, as 
vou might imagine, becauſe he was ob- 
liged to forego them. Is not this very 
often the precipitate and partial judgement 
you paſs on the admonitions of your 
teachers, and by which you not untre- 
quently deſtroy their effect? When we re- 
preſent to you all that is terreſtrial and vi- 
ſible as empty and vain; when we diſ- 
courſe to you of the honours, of the poſ- 
ſeſſions, of the joys oi this world, as of 
things that deſerve but ſmall eſtimation 
and love ; when we maintain that the pol- 
ſeſſion and enjoyment of ſuch things can 
procure no real happineſs to a rational and 
7 immortal 
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immortal creature; when we tell you, that 
we are here upon earth in a ſtate of exer- 
ciſe and diſcipline, and this is by no means 
our home; when we exhort you prin- 
eipally to aſpire after heavenly and eternal 
things, and to provide for futurity ; with 
how many perſons do theſe declarations 
and admonitions loſe all their weight, be- 
_ cauſe they imagine, and that frequently 
without the ſlighteſt foundation, that it is 
in a manner from conſtraint, and more 
from duty than from conviction, that we fo 
judge and fo ci:courſe ; and that we pro- 
bably ſhould ſoon change our language, 
were we thrown into another way of life, 
or if we were placed in different, and, ac- 
cording to the general opinion, more for- 
tunate circumſtances ! I will not now ex- 
amine the weakneſs and inſufficiency of 
theſe evaſions and excul.s; I will not ſay, 
that truth, virtue, and religion, remain for 


ever; and that they therefore always, as 
ſuch, 
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ſuch, deſerve our eſteem, our obedience, 
and our ſubmiſhon, let their teachers and 
defenders conduct themſelves as they will. 
1 ſhall at preſent only appeal to the ex- 
preſſion of the author of our text, againſt 
whoſe teſtimony no one, not even the cor- 
rupteſt of the worldly-minded, can bring 
any ſpecious accuſation either of ignorance 
or partiality. It is Solomon who makes 
his appearance as the teacher of the hu- 
man race, calling out to deluded mortals, 
« It is all vanity, it is all vanity !”* And 
who was this Solomon? Was he ſome un- 
fortunate prince, who met unſurmountable 
difficulties in every thing he undertook ; 
who was hated of his ſubjects, who was 
plagued and perſecuted by his neighbours z 
who, by a long ſeries of affliftions, had loſt 
all heart and taſte for every beautiful and 
charming object of the earth; or who did 
not know the more refined and nobler 
pleaſures of life? No. He was, as we 
Jearp from his hiſtory, the wiſeſt and the 


hap- 
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happieft monarch of his times. Beloved 
of his ſubjects, feared by his neighbours, 
reſpected by remoter nations, he enjoyed 
a flouriſhing and uninterrupted proſperity. 
The moſt extenſive and uncommon know- 
ledge adorned his mind; and his power 
left him in want of no reſource for execut- 
ing and extending his views, and for ſatis- 
fyiug his defires, if they were to be ſatis- 
fied. The ſplendor and magnificence of 
his court, the exceſs of his treaſures, 
and the wiſdom he difplayed in his actions 
and diſcourſes, made his very naine revered 
in foreign lands. With theſe advantages 
he poſſeſſed whatever can flatter the ſenſes, 
all that his heart could deſire and ſatiate 
kim with joy in ſuperfluous abundance. 
To him no kind of pleaſure was unknown; 
and his days were ſpent in jollity and 
mirth. Hear how he exprefles himſelf on 
this: © Whatſoever mine eyes deſired I kept 
nat from; I withheld not my heart from 
any joy.“ But hear likewiſe what judge- 

ment 
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ment he paſſes upon all his pleafures : 
&« And behold all was vanity, and vexation 
of ſpirit.” This is what he allo maintains 
in other paſſages, and indeed throughout 
the whole of his book of morat ſentences. 
Ye who love the world and its pleaſures 
more than your God, who place your 
higheſt felicity in the poſſeſſion and enjoy- 
ment of carthly things, and ſeek your ſu- 
preme ſatisfactions in them, what have ye 
to bring againſt ſuch a teftimony as this? 


Muſt it not make the deepeſt impreſſion 


upon you? muſt it not awaken you from 
your carnal lethargy, and bring you to re- 
flection, when you hear ſo wiſe, ſo power- 
ful, and fo fortunate a monarch ; when you 
hear the acuteſt judge, the moſt tranquil 
poſſeſſor of every fair and charming thing 
the earth contains, declare, that all is 
vanity ; that all is vanity *” 


Yet his evidence, firong and incontro- 
vertible as it is, is not the only, is not the 
frmeſt 
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firmeſt foundation on which the truth of 
this matter reſts. The very nature of the 
thing, the conſtant and unvarying expe- 
rience of all men, and of all ages, our own 
ſentiments, and the teſtimony of our own 
hearts, ſet it beyond all doubt. We need 
only to turn a glance of obſervation on the 
quality of the matters we treat of ; we need 
only compare them together on their dif- 
ferent fides ; we have only to aſk ourſelves 
how far they contribute to make us happy, 
for acquiring a perfect conviction of the 
juſtice of Solomon's affertion, ** Riches and 
honours, the pleaſures of fenſe, wiſdom 
and knowledge, life irfelf, all is vanity.” 
That is, all theſe advantages are fleeting 
and inconſtant ; they laſt but a ſhort time, 
they are not capable of fatisfying the hu- 
man heart, of completing its defires, and 
of filling it with a real and durable feli- 
city. Let us examine them ſomewhat more 


particularly apart. 


The 
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The greateſt riches are vain, I will not 
here take notice how much labour and 
toil, how many fleepleſs nights, how many 
low and ſervile actions, how many abne- 
gations of the nroſt innocent pleaſures, to 
acquire a ſuperfluity, it coſts the generality 
of men. I will not remark what a conſi- 
derable portion of life 1s ſpent therein, 
before they have reached their aim, and 


| how often they laviſh their abilities in vain, 


and how often they fail of the term towards 
which they can with the moſt anxious ſoli- 
citude, We will. allow that they have 
ſurmounted all theſe difficulties, and that 
they are in actual poſſeſſion of the greateſt 
treaſures. What fort of treaſures are they? 
Are they not, in their very nature, fleeting 
and inconſtant? Are they not treaſures, 
which, as the ſapient king obſerves, often 
make themſelves wings, and quickly leave 
their poſſeſſor? May not a man be de- 
prived of them by a thouſand diſaſtrous 
events, which he is neither able to ſoreſee 


or 
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or prevent? May he not, when he is leaſt 
thinking of it, be plunged from the h. ight 
of opulence down to the deprhs of poverty 
and indigence? And is he ever perfectly 
fure that this will not preſenily happen? 
And will theſe treaſures toilow him into 
the other world? Miſt he not at his death 
forſake them for ever? Can theſe things 
ſatisfy their poſſeſſor, be they of long or 
ef ſhort duration? Can they make him 
really happy? Does not conſtant expe- 
rience convince us, that the thuſt of gold 
and filver is always increaſing in violence, 
and that it is never ta be allayed ?—Or can 
theſe polleftons aſſuage our pains ? Can 
they give us health and ftrength when we 
he languithing in difeaſe ? Can they heal 
our ſpirit when 1t 15 wounded, or remove 
cares and diſquietudes from our hearts ? 
Can they reftore us the loſs of a darling 
ſpouie, an only ſon, or a truſty friend? 
Can they ſhicld us from the terrors of 


death? Muſt tacy not rather make the 


fight 
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fight of the grave mor»: hideous to us than 


it is in {cit ? How true it is, in all thele 
reſpects, thut a man's life conſiſteti not in 
the abundance of the things wich he 


pofleſleth 


But, perhaps, the honour of this world 
is leſs vain than riches? Perhaps that ny 
be more adapted to procure us an eſſential 
and lating tclicity than they? How egre- 
giouſliy, Sirs, ſhould we err, were we to 
pay the ſlighteſt attention to this ſuppoſi— 
tion! Wircrein, then, coniilis the honour 
of this world? Tn the proportionate judoee 
ments which other men form of our pre 
eminences, of our endowments ad abili- 
ties, of our virtues and merits, And on 
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outward appearance we make, which va- 
niſhes away on a cloſer inſpection, or upon 
ſome fortunate incident, or on mean ſeltf- 
intereſt, or on treachery and falſhood. One 
will honour us, that we may do honour to 
him in return. Another will praiſe our 
merits, that he may acquire the reputation 


of being a diſcerner and a protector of de- 


iert. A man will applaud virtue in others, 
that-he may conceal the want of it in him- 
telt, and rhat he may be thought their 
friend. We are frequently flattered for the 
lake of gaining our affection, our aſſiſt- 
ance, our ſupport, or for more effectually 
doing us hurt. And who are they whoſe 
approbation and applauſe compoſe what 
is uſually called the renown of the world? 
They are fo the moſt part men that are 
deſtitute of all reſpectable and praiſe- wor- 
thy qualities themſelves ; who ſuffer them- 
ſclves to be guided by their fancies, their 
puſſions, their fears, and their hopes; with 


whom prejudice and caprice do the office 


of 
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of preis; who trutt co every ambi- 
guous or fo: ttul report, and ncver aftord 
it their inv e 1g ion; who frequently Know 
not what is either truly great, or hungur- 
ab ©, or novic ; and therefore, according to 
the expreizon of the prophet, call light 
dirknels, and darkneſs li-ht. They are 
men who generally only pronounce on the 
generality of actions according to their 
jucceſs, without attending to the motives 
and the intentions of them ; who admire 
and revere whatever is uncommon, what- 
ever makes noiſe and parade, but diſregard 
unoſtent2tious virtue, and value not the 
truly magnarimous actions which the wite 
and good man performs in the noiſeleſs 
tenor of his lile, What then is more 
changeable and inconſtant than the judpe- 
ment of mankind? How ſmall a matter 
is neceſſary for making you forfeit their 
favour? How often does it happen that 
they diſlike, reject, depreciate, and con- 
demn, the very things they approved and 

8 2 extolied 
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extolled to the ſummit of praiſe but the 
day before! Is rot hiſtory full of exam- 
ples of ſuch perſons as have been for ſome 
time the darlings of the people, and on a 
ſudden have become the objects of their 
Littercſt hatred and molt implacable fury ? 
Shall then the honour and applauſe of 
th's world, which commonly reſts upon ſo 
Nighr a oundation, which is diftributed 
by ſach partial judges, which is ſo eaſily 
io!t and turned imo diſgrace, which pro- 
Cures us no c[fiential advantage, which or- 
dinatily, on the contrary, poiſons our hearts, 
aud renders us inſenfſible to the infinitely 
More precious approbation of God and our 
conſcicuce, puffs us up with a ridiculous 
But oviiy pride, which at length muſt 
fade and be buried with us in the grave, 
can it {atizfy our ſpirits, and fecure us 
a real and laſting telicity ? Can it be any 
thin. but fancy, folly, and vanity ? 


And 
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And muſt we not pronounce the ſame 
of ſenſual p'catures, which ſuch numbers 
of deluded motitals take for their greateſt 
comforts? tlow vain, how flecting, how 
inſtantancous are they! They elude us the 
moment we begin to enjoy them ; they 
die, as it were, in their birth; and nevet 
anſwer the expectation of him that purſues 
them. We look towards them with the 
greateſt defire, we ſcck them with painful 
trouble, we promile Ouric.vcs the molt ra— 
viſhing joy in their pole ion, and eſteem 
ourfelycs happy in the proſpect; and no 
ſooner is our dere aftuaged than we find 
ourſelves cheated; we awake, and the 
ſhadowy viſion, that delighted us in our 
dream, is gone; and our rapture is turned 
into diſgutit, averſion, and remorſe, after 
giving place to the deepeit confuſion, the 
moſt purgent ſorrow, and the painful 
ftings of conlgience. The moſt exquiltte 
fentual delights, Ly repeated enjoyment, 
loſe their charms; and the narrow circle 
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of worldly joys 1s ſo run through, that no 
diverſification is able to reſtore their in- 
trinſic defects. Our ſenſes become en- 
fcebled by degrees, our powers exhauſted, 
our paſſions leſs active, and what we before 
deemed the moſt delighttul ſenſations, be- 
come ſhortly indifferent to us, or even 
change to a grievous burden. We find 
ourſelves all obliged, ſooner or latcr, to 
ſay of laughter, it is mad; and of mirth, 
what doth it? But can pleaſures be fo 
contrived, as to ſatisfy our ſoul? Can 
they yield a ſufficiency for our capacious 
defires which proceed to infinitude ? Can 
we, without purpolely deceiving ourſelves, 
ſeck in them a true, a durable happineſs, 


a happineſs ſuited ro our capacities? Ye 
who follow your inclinations, and lead a 


tenſual life, we appeal to your own ex- 
perience, Can you deny it, that the plea- 
ſures you ſo eagerly purſue very often de- 
ccive y-u, that they very often border on 
diſſatisla ion, and that it commonly fol- 


lows 
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lows them cloſe behind? Can you de- 


ny it, that you frequently feel a ſecret 


remorſe diſturbing you in the midſt of 
your delights, and embittering their en- 
joyment; and that your heart, amidſt 
every thing delicious and charming that 
this earth affords you, remains empty and 
unſatisfied ? And, if you cannot deny 
this, you thereby confeſs that all ſenſual 
pleaſures are vain, and incapable of pro- 
curing a ſolid felicity to man. 


But may not the pleaſures of the mind, 
which their admirers call wiſdom and 
knowledge, be exempt from theſe defects, 
may they not be ſent to procure us what 
the others cannot poſſibly give? No, Sirs. 
They are likewiſe vain; In much wiſdom ts 
much grief, ſaith the Preacher, and Le that 
increaſetb knowledge, increajeth jorrow. And 
indeed, when we conſider how much time 
and toil, how much reflection, how much 
difiiculr, and ſometimes unpleaſant invel- 
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U!g3tion, are neceſſary to 2cquire what is 
called wiſdom and knowledge; and how 
little we obtain by the moſt conſtant ap- 
plicatioa and the moſt ſtrenuous efforts, 
how ſhort we fall of our defigns, after the 
excrtion of all our powers; and what a 
taflc it is to diſtinguiſh what is important 
and of uſe to human ſociety, diſcoveries 


that tend to its real improvement, from 


the amazing heap of writings by fuck as 
are called the wiſe and learned; when we 
rellect how many inſurmountable difficul- 
ties and obſtacles, how many enemies and 
dangers we mect with on the way that 
leads to truth, how oitcn our underitand- 
ing beirays us, obſcured by prejudice, or 
blinded by paſſion; how apt we are to 
take appearance for reality; how often 
one ſingle ray of light points out to us the 
vanity of what we have been labouring 
upon for ſeveral years, and repreſents the 
molt ingenious ſyſtem, which we held to 


be immeveable, as having no foundation 


at. 
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at all but in the flimzy materials of our 
own imagination ; when we confider the 
weakneſs of our reaſon, the ſhortneſs of 
our view, and to what narrow limits all 
our faculties are circumſcribed, how im- 
perfect and infignificant is human know- 
ledge, in compariſon of what we do not, 
and of what we cannot know, and how 
obſcure, how vague, how doubttul and 
incomplete the moſt of our conceptions 
are; when we, in ſhort, obſerve that the 
higheſt of the human race are moſt ſen- 
ſible of their weakneſs, and acknowledge 
the deficiency of their penetration 1n the 
piaineſt terms; that new depths are con- 
tinually opening before them which they 
cannot fathom, and that it is inſufficient 
to ſatisfy their inordinate defires : I ſay, 
when we ponder upon all this, we cannot 
deny the vamry of all human wiſdom, we 


are forced to confels, that it is hidden from 
the eyes of all living creatures. The 


thoughts of mortal men are miſcrable, and 
4 all 
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all their judgements are uncertain. And 
how much is the valve of this wiſdom 
leſſened by its being, like all other things, 
ſubject to caducity, and of very ſhort du- 
ration? Let the ſcholar, or the ſage, col- 
lect ever ſo much knowledge, and ever fo 
uncommon ; let him underſtand all lan- 
guages, all the works and monuments of 
antiquity, the whole compaſs of antient 
and modern hiſtory, all the experiments 
mankind have made for explaining the 
occult operations of nature; all the con- 
jectures that have been formed upon them; 
jet him comprehend all the arts and ſci- 
ences, as perfectly as they can be under- 
ftood ; we will acknowledge his merits, 
and not refuſe him the honour that is fo 
zuſtly his due; but will he continue to 
poſſeſs this knowledge in the grave? will 
he take it with him into the other world? 
Will it then appear to him either fo great 
or ſo important as he now thinks it to be? 
Certainly not. He will forget the greateſt 

Part 
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part of it for ever. He will, at his laſt re- 
collections, bluſh at his childiſh errocs, 
his precipitate judgements, and his raſh 
deciſions. He will confider moſt things 
in a quite other manner, and then, for the 
firſt time, come out of darkneſs into light, 
In this reſpect what the Preacher elſewhere 
lays is true; © There is no work, nor de- 


vice, nor knowledge, nor wiſdom, in the 
grave Whither we go.“ 


And how ſoon does this revolution take 


place with mortzls! Our life itſelf is al- 


together vanity. It laſts but a very ſhort 
time; and the greateſt part ot it glides 
imperceptibly away, unutcd, and unen- 
joyed. Wa are continually advancing to 
the tent grave, and to the endleſs ages of 
eternity; and before we are aware of it, 
we ſtand on the verge of our earthly carcer, 
Ve are on no day, at no hour, in no mo- 
nient, ſecure irom death. Neither youth, 
nor health, nor ſtrength, neither riches, 
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nor honours, can defend us from this kipg 
of terrors. The unconſcious child, the 
blooming youth, the vigorous man, as 
well as crouched and trembling age, muſt 
hear and obey his call. But few reach 
the period of human life ; and the greateſt 
part muſt away before they have taſted the 
comforts, the advantages, and the plea- 
ſurcs of it; before they have well begun 
to live. And how far then is this period 
from us? Is it perhaps a thoutand years 
remote? is it a whole century before us? 
Though it were, yet, compared to eter- 
nity, that would be but as the twinkling 
of an eye. No. The days of our age are 
threeſcore years and ten; and though men 
be fo ſtrong that they come to fourſcore 
years, yet is their Rrength then but labour 
and ſorrow ; fo toon paileth it away, and 
we are gone.” Can we then, in any of 
theſe reſpects, doubt in the ſmalleſt de- 
gree of the truth of Solomon's exclamation, 
« All is vanity; all is vanity ?” 

Eut 
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But it would be a lamentable truth in- 
deed if it were of no ſervice to us. If then 
we would reap advantage from it, we muſt 
give it a conltant and practical authority 
over our life and conduct. It muſt mode- 
rate our eſteem and aficction for the com- 
forts and pleaſures of the wocld, and make 
vs treat them with a generous contempt, 
It mud induce us to ſeck our happineſs and 
joy where they are only to be found, and ro 
purſue with all our ardour the poſſe non 
and enjoyment of thoſe things that are con- 
ſtant and eternal. — And what are theſe 
things? God, Sirs, God is eternal. He 
hath always been, and will for ever be. His 
mercy is unchang: able: he is the uncreated 
ſource of all illumination, all life, and fe- 
licity. Whoever is of his acquaiutance, of 
the number of his friends, may promile 
hiniſelf an eternal, an umnicrupred felicity. 
Our ſpirit is immortal. It it ha a begin- 
ning, yet it will Know no end. It will ne- 
ver diſcontinue to think, to will, to be 
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happy or unhappy. It will live when our 
body is crumbled in the grave and reduced 
to duſt and aſhes, Truth and virtue are 
eternal: no change of time can ruin them. 
They will ſurvive the deftructicn of the 
world, They will be in the new heaven, 
and on the new earth, what they are at pre- 
ſent. They u ill then be the perfection and 
happineſs of all rational creatures. Theſe 
are things that merit all our attention, and 
all our cares. Theſe muſt therefore be the 
object of all our defires, our views, and 
toils. When we place ourſelves in the way 
of repentance, of faith, and ſanctification, 
we aſſure ourſelves of the favour and com- 
placency of the Moſt High; when we 
make the redemption and the falvation of 
our immortal {pirit our principal concern ; 
when we ſcek in earneſt the kingdom of 
God and his rightcouſneſs; when we en- 
deavour to advance in the knowledge of 
revcaled truth, and in the practice of the 
chriſtian virtues, and to become rich in 

good 
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good works; then our happineſs reſts upon 
a ſure foundation; then we walk the way 
that leads to true enjoy ment, to ſolid and 
eternal bliſs; then may we be tranquil 
amid the viciſſitudes ot all earthly things, 
and behold with indiffercat eyes their emp- 
tineſs and vanity, Then, let the heavens 
paſs away, and the earth be removed, let 
the elements be melted with fervent heat, 
and every work of man be deſtroyed; we 
ſhall fti]l remain; we ſhall ſtand upon the 
ruins of a decompoſed world, and our 
hopes will never be put to confuſion, 
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THE MORAL CHARACTER 


O F 


JESUS CHRIST. 


HE character and conduct of Jeſus 

Chriſt is propoſed to us in ſcripture 
as a model for our own, and we are under 
the ſtrongeſt obligations to frame our own 
upon it. This is a propoſition which the 
writers of the New Teſtament frequently 
hold out to us, repeat on all occafions, and 
molt earneſtly inculeate upon us. Certainly 
it muſt be of great importance; it muſt be 
cloſely connected with the deſign of Chriſ- 
tianity ; it muſt form an eſſential part of 
it. No doubt but it is. It were a ſoleciſm 
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in terms to ſay we are chriſtians, and not 
follow the example of the founder of chriſ- 
tianity, and not uſe all diligence to expreſs 
it in our whole deportment. Indeed he was 
ſo pre-eminent over whatever we know of 
the human race, that it is more than proba- 
ble we muſt fall ſhort, in various degrees, 
of his ſublime example. He was the Son 
of God: he was an extraordinary teacher: 
he was endued with ſuperior gifts. He 
performed many actions which we cannot 
tmitatez as neither our abilities, nor the 
regards in which we fland towards God and 
man, ner our vecations, nor the eircum- 
ſtances in which we are placed, are adapted 
to them. But the virtuous, the pious, the 
beneficent, and magnanimeus fentiment 
which is the princip of all the diſcourſes 
and actions of Jeſus, the pure and generous 
views he had therein; the ardour, fidelity, 
and reſolution with which he executed the 
will of his heavenly Father, and the buſineſs 
that was given him to do; the meekneſs, 

the 
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che patience, the benevolence he diſplayed 
in his whole behaviour: theſe are what 
we ate to propole for our pattern in every 
part of aur conduct. In theſe particulars 
we may, and muſt have, that mind in us 
which was alſo in him; and fo walk as he 
alſo walked. 


I feel the difficulty, Sirs, I feel how 


hard it is to delineate the great, the ex- 


alted, the amiable character of Jeſus, and 
to place it in its proper light, And, if Þ 
were ever deſirous of greater abilities and 
talents, of a nicer ſenſibility to moral ex- 
cellency, it is at this moment when I am 
venturing on ſuch an aſtoniſhing object. 
Every thing that is great, and beautiful, and 
good, unite themſelves together in it. It 
is a portrait without a fault; a virtue with- 
out defect; an entire life compoſed of un- 
{potted integrity, of untarniſhed honour, of 
unremted beneficence in mind and heart. 
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Jeſus was perfectly free from all faults 
and failings. No fin, no infirmity, no 
mean views, no low defires, no negligence 
or inactivity in goodneſs, ever once obſcured 
the luſtre of his reſplendent merit. He 
was holy, harmleſs, and undefiled. He 
did no fin, neither was guile found in his 


mouth. He could, with the greateſt unre- 


ſerve, appeal to the teſtimony of his ene- 
mies; and ſay to them, as he did,“ Which 
of you canvinceth me of fin?” Peruſe the 
hiſtory that is tranſmitted to us of his life 
and you will not find, either in his ſpeech 
or his actions, any the ſlighteſt indication 
of pride, or ambition, or hatred, or re- 
venge, or ſenſuality, or any other baleful 
paſſion ; but you will always meet with the 
plaineſt demonſtrations of the virtue that is 
in oppoſition to every fault, 


How pure, how exalted, how conſtant 
and active was the picty of our beloved 
Lord! The profoundeſt veneration, and 

the 
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the tendereſt love towards God, his hea- 
venly Father, filled and employed all the 
faculties of his ſoul. They animated and 
directed the whole of his conduct. Solitary 
and familiar conyerſe with this Sovereign 
Being was the nouriſhment and invigoration 
of his ſpirit. He accuſtomed himſelf, not 
only to attend carefully and regularly the 
public worſhip; he obſerved not only all 
the eſtabliſned uſages of it, but he walked 
always as in the preſence of God. His 
thoughts and his heart were inceſſantly di- 
rected to him. He was conſtantly occupied 
in meditation and ſecret prayer; and nei- 


ther the weariſome labours of the day, nor 


the terrors of darkneſs, could hinder him 
from paſſing whole nights in devotion. 


His obedience towards God, his heavenly 
Father, was as voluntary as it was conſtant 
and unchangeable. Behold I come, ſays 
he, to do thy will, O God! He reckoned 
it his meat and his drink to do the will of 
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him that ſent him, and ta finiſh his work. 
It was his pleaſure, his delight, to fulfill 
the defigns of divine compaſſion, and ta ac- 
compliſu the ſalvation of men; and this he 
infinitely preferred to all fenfible pleaſures 


the will of his heavenly Father to perfec- 
tion, and was in complete ſubmiſſion to it. 
He adored the divine proyigence in all its 
ways; he reverenced the wifdam af the 


Moſt High in every duſpenſatian it had 


made far the deliverance and the falyation 
of ſinners: he rejoiced therein, and repaſed 
entirely an the good pleaſure of his Father, 
« Yes, Father,” was he heard ta ſay on various 
accafions, f* Yes, Father; for fo it ſeemeth 
good in thy fight.” Even in the laſt and 
dreadfuleſt ſeene of his life, when he ſaw 
nothing but opprobrium and fhame, no- 
thing but grief and pain before him; when 
ne was ſurrounded by the terrors of death; 
even then he remained ſtedfaſt to the pur- 
poſe of perſecting the will of God. He 

over- 
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overcame the horrors the fight of theſe 
agonies occaſions to human nature, and 
ſaid, with the moſt abſolute ſubmiſſian, 
Father, if it be poſſible, let this cup paſs 
from me ;—neverthelefs, not as I will, but 
as thqu wilt.” 


What a pure, what an active zeal for the 
honour of the Moſt High diſcovered itfelf 
in all his diſcourſes and actions! How ex- 
act, how careful, how indefatigable was he 
in the performance of the weighty bufinefs 
he had to do! How worthily did he fill up 
the character he bore ! No ſlander, no ma- 
lice of his enemies, could once turn him 
aſide from his courſe, or impede him in 
fulfilling the duties of his office in their 
largeft extent, and with the moſt punctual 
preciſion. No obſtacles, no difficulties, were 
able ta deter him from it, no oppoſition, to 
diſbearten or diſmay him. His buſineſs was 
to ſeek the loſt, and to preach the goſpel 
to the poor. He was to heal the fick, and 

to 
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to ſupport the weak. And this he did at 
all times and in all circumſtances, though 
the Phariſees and Theologues inſulted him 
thereupon, and called him the companion 
of publicans and finners. Never did he 
loſe the object of his miſſion from his view. 
Never did he neglect an opportunity to call 
the attention of his hearers to it, and of 


inſtructing them in the purpoſe of his ap- 


pearance in the world. If he heal the fick, 
he requires them to have confidence in him 
as a condition of their recovery, as all the 
ſurpriſing actions he performed were di- 
rected to this end, to enforce his doctrine 
on mankind, and to convince them that 
what he ſaid and did was with authority 


and power. Do they bring him word: 


& Behold thy mother and thy brethren ſtand 
without, defiring to ſpeak with thee ;” he 
immediately replies, © Whoſoever ſhall do 
the will of my Father which is in heaven, 
the ſame is my brother, and ſiſter, and mo- 
ther,” Do they give him the account of the 

unhappy 
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unhappy people whoſe blood Pilate had 
mingled with their ſacrifices; he makes no 
obſervation upon it, but turns it to a 
weighty admonition to his hearers : © Sup- 
poſe ye that theſe Galileans were finners 
above all the Galileans, becauſe they 
ſuffered ſuch things? I tell you, Nay : but, 
except ye repent, ye ſhall all likewiſe pe- 
riſh.” Do they aſk him, from a criminal 
or a uſeleſs curioſity, Lord, are there few 
that be ſaved?” He gives them no direct re- 
ply, but endeavours to call the attention of 
thoſe that aſk him, as well as thoſe who ſtand 
by, to more effential concerns: © Strive to 
enter in at the ſtrait gate: for many, I ſay 
unto you, will ſeek to enter in, and ſhall 
not be able.” Thus had Chriſt his high 
vocation conſtantly before his eyes; and he 
was concerned about nothing but the glory 
of his Father, and the work he had given 
him to do. 


But, if the piety of our Saviour was ſo 
pure, ſo lofty, and ſo active, it muſt neceſ- 
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ſarily have produced the nableſt fruits in 


bis difpefitiony and deportment towards 
mankind. And here, Site, the amiable 
character of Jefus diſplays itſelf in the moſſ 
rechant colours. The moſt fincere, the 
maſt ardent, the moſt unconquerable be- 
nevolenee bad full poflefhon of bis fault 


4 Merey is better than ſacrifice. It is mare 


bleſſed to give than to reeeive. Pheſc were 
the grand principles on whiek he built the 
whole of bis eonducet; and he teftified the 
importance of them on all aecafions, both 
to his friends and his foes. The vieve of 
the miſerable condition of his countrymen, 
in regard to their knowledge, their religion, 
and their morals, excited his feelings to the 
tendereſt compaſion. The burdens their 
teachers impoſed on them, the wretched 
inſtruction they gave them, the diſardered 


ſtate of their public affairs at that pesiod, 


and the far greater calamities he ſaw ap- 
proaching, touched him uncommonly near, 
they filled his whole heart with emotion, 


they 
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they drew tears from his eyes. When he 
faw the multitudes, ſays Matthew, he was 
moved with compaſſion on them, becauſe 
they fainted, and were ſcattered abroad, as 
eep having no ſhepherd. © Come unto me,“ 
fays he therefore to them, ** all ye that la- 
bour and are heavy laden, and I will give 
you reft.” Even in regard to their corporea} 
wants he was by no means indifferent ot 
Infenfible. I have compaſſion on the mul. 
titude,” fays he to his diſciples, © becauſe 
they continue with me now three days, and 
have nothing to eat; and [will not fend them 
away faſting, left they faint in the way.“ — 
Does Chrift pronounce a woe upon Chora- 
zin and Bethſaida ; ir is only as a warning 
to the inhabitants of thoſe towns, to call 


them to reflection and amendment, to de- 


plore their unhappy condition, and to ſhew 
that he takes a compaſſionate concern in 


their welfare. Does he ſpeak of the righte- 
ous puniſhment that is ſhortly to overtake 
Jeruſalern and its citizens; does he repre- 
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ſent to them their obſtinate oppoſition to 
all the pains he takes for their ſalvation z 


then is he heard to ſay with inward tender- 


neſs and ſorrow, O Jeruſalem, Jeruſalem, 
how often would I have gathered thy chil- 
dren together even as a hen gathereth her 
chickens under her wings ;” how often have 
I offered you grace and deliverance, how of- 


ten have I invited you to become ſubjects of 


my kingdom, and to take part in the benefits 
of it ; © and ye would not!” While deſcrib- 
ing the calamities he foreſaw advancing 
towards this famous but in the higheſt de- 
Free corrupted. city, he diſplays the moſt 
animated compaſſion towards it. He la- 
ments that their preſent circumſtances 
would prevent their eſcaping them by a 
haſty flight. Ile even wiſhes them who 
{till adhered to the Jewiſh ceremonies, and 
conſequently were enemies to his doctrine, 
not only no harm, but he gives them the 
moſt wholeſome advice: Pray ye that 


your flight bg not in the winter, neither on 


the ſabbath-day.“ Nay, even when he was 
bearing 
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bearing the burden of the croſs ; when he 
was going to meet the moſt ignominious 
death; when he had the greateſt cauſe to 
complain of the inhuman procedures of his 
brethren ; even then theſe tender and com- 
paſſionate ſentiments were predominant in 
his heart: Weep not for me,” ſaid he to 
them that were affected by the lamentable 
fituation he was in; “but weep for your- 
ſelves and for your children.” And who muſt 
but admire the greatneſs of his love ; who is 
not forced into aſtoniſhment at the energy 
of it, when he hears the crucified Jeſus, in 
the midſt of the moſt cruel torments, ſay 


to the Moſt High, Father, forgive them 


they know not what they do!“ 


But perhaps the philanthropy of our 
Redeemer was barren and dead? Per- 
haps it conſiſted barely in good diſpoſi- 
tions, in tender words, and pious wiſhes ? 
No. It appeared in a univerſal, in the 
moft liberal, and the moſt unwearied be- 

neficence. 
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neficence. He went about, doing good,” 
is the abbreviated Hiſtory of his whole life; 
Helping the miſefable, healing the ſiek, 
comforting ſuch as fat in the ſhades of ſot- 
row; inſtructing the ighorant, refofming 
the wicked, ptomoting the temporal and 
eternal felicity of mankind; this was his 
principal; his peeuliar employment. Ne- 
ver did he refuſe his aliſtanee to any that 
applied to him for help: never did he waſte 
a moment in hefitation abeut granting 
whatever he was aſked for, ufileſs it were 


bad or unſeemly in itſelf. Does an afflicted 


fathet come and beg his ſuceours from a dy- 
ing daughter; it immediately follows,“ And 
Jeſus roſe up and went with him.“ Does 4 
humane and compaſſionate maſter addreſs 
him to heal his flave; his anſwer is, * I 
will come and heal him.” Do they bring 


 Hittle children to kim, that he may lay his 


hand upon them, and give them his bleſ- 


ſing ; He fays to his diſciples, who teſtified 
their diſpleaſure thereat, * Suffer the little 


2 children 
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children to come unto me, and forbid 
them not, for of ſuch is the kingdom of 
God.” The kingdom of God confiſts of 
fimple hearts like theirs. And he em- 
braced and bleſſed them. Inftead of ter- 
rifying the timid, or rejecting the feeble 
in mind, Jeſus, like a tender father, ex- 
horts them to courage, and fills them with 
aſſurance, ** Be of good cheer,” ſays he 
to the poor afflicted creature, who, trom 
modeſty, would not venture publickly to 
lay her fituation before him; “ Be of good 
cheer, O daughter, thy confidence in me 
hath made thee whole; get thee in com- 
fort home.” * Fear not,” ſaid he to an 
_ elder of the ſynagogue, to whom they 
brought the diſmal tidings of his daughter's 
death; ** truſt only to me, and thy daughter 
will be well.” 


Even to the moſt unworthy was Jeſus 
beneficent and kind. He had an affection 
for his very enemies, and did them more 
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good, than we can ſometimes afford to our 
friends. He knew from the firſt, ſays his 
hiſtorian John, who it was that ſhould be- 
tray him. And yet he did not ſtrike out 
this baſe bettayer from the number of his 
Diſciples. And yet he vouchſafed him, 
for ſeveral years, his inſtruction, his atten- 
tions, his intercourſe, his friendſhip. And 
yet he honoured him with the important 
commiſſion of announcing the kingdom of 
God, as well as his truſty dependants, and 
imparted to him, no leſs than to them, the 
gift of ſhewing ſigns in his name. How 


ought this magnanimous conduct of 


Jeſus to have affected the heart of the un- 
grateful D.iciple, and have inſpired him 
with more virtuous, and more noble dif- 
poſitions, if he had been capable of them! 
Yet, in the evening, when he defigned to 
execute his horrid purpoſe, our affectionate 
Lord endeavoured to make him privately 
feel his reproof, and bring him to a better 


4 mind. 
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mind. Woe to the man, how grievouſly 
I pity the man, by whom the ſon of man 
is betrayed,” And with what wonderful 
meekneſs does our Maſter accoſt him when 
he comes to deliver him into the hands of 
his enemies! “ Friend,” ſays he to him, 
* wherefore art thou come? Doſt thou 
betray the ſon of man with a kiſs !*—Nay, 
what an extraordinary proof of his mag- 
nanimous, his unconquerable love, that 
he ſhould devote his life to deliver us 
from fins, and ſo to ſacrifice himſelf for 


our ſalvation ! His beneficent affection, his 


unalterable tenderneſs, triumphed over op- 


probrium and pain, it ſtood unchanged 


and undiſmayed in the valley of the ſhadow 
of death, and mounted thereby to the ſum- 
mit of perfection. 


Uncircumſcribed, and univerſal, and un- 
remitted as his philanthropy and loving- 
kindneſs to the human race, ſo tender and 
conſtant was his friendſhip.—“ Lazarus, 
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our friend,” ſays he, is aſleep; I go to 
awaken him.” And how full of affection 
was his gentle heart, when he came up to 
the grave of his friend! This ſight, and 
the lively idea of human miſery that it 
ſuggeſted, drew tears from his manly eyes. 
He wept; and the ſtanders-by exclaimed, 
« See how much he loved him !”—With 
what a firm and generous friendſhip did he 
unite himſelf to his Diſciples! A friend- 
ſhip which all their failings, all their in- 
firmities, could neither diſſolve nor di- 
miniſh. Having once loved any, he loved 
them to the very laſt, How pungently 
was his ſoul afflicted on thinking that one 
of the twelve, one of fo ſmall a number, 
whom he had hitherto honoured with his 
confidence, ſhould betray him, by diſ- 
covering to his perſecutors the place of his 
nightly ſolitulc! How great was his ſo- 
licitude for the welfare of his friends in 
that remarkable event! © If ye ſeek me,” 
ſaid he to thoſe who were come to take 

him, 
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him, * then let theſe go their way.“ And 
what a ſtrong inſtance of the moſt exalted 
friendſhip did he give but a few hours be- 
fore his ſufferings! Forgetful, as it were, 
of himſelf, and the dreadful forrows that 
now ſurrounded him ;—unmindful of the 
ignominious and painful death that now 
awaited him, that he might comfort, and 
ſtrengthen, and prepare, and preſerve them 
againſt the terror of his crucifixion, © Let 
not your hearts be troubled,” he ſaith to 
them, “ you believe in God, believe alſo 
in me. Have confidence in God, have 
confidence alſo in me. Ye now have ſor- 
row ; but I will ſee you again, and your 
heart ſhall rejoice, and your joy no man 
taketh from you. Peace leave with you; 
my peace 1 give unto you; not as the 
world giveth give I unto you. Let not 
your heart be troubled, neither let it be 
afraid.“ —Qnly read, Sirs, yourſelves the 
laſt diſcourſes of our poor, deſpiſed, in- 
ſulted Jefus, which John has left us. I 
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think you will not read them without tears. 
I am ſure you cannot without emotion, if 
your hearts are capable of generous and 
friendly feelings. 


But we muſt go farther, to remark ſome- 
thing of the other amiable qualities and con- 
ſpicuous virtues of our great leader; but, as 
the magnitude and excellency of the ob- 
ject will not allow us to trace a perfect 
likeneſs of it, we muſt therefore be con- 
tented with detached and feeble ſtrokes, 


How kind, how friendly, and how af. 
fable was Jeſus in his ſocial manners! 
The dignified gravity he diſplayed in all 
his actions and diſcourſes, ſo conſiſtent with 
his character, hindered him not from be- 
ing companionable and pleaſant, He 
ſhunned not human ſociety ; he candemned 
nat the indifferent cuſtoms he found in 
faſhion therein; he did not deny himſelf 
its innocent pleaſures. On the contrary, 
he 
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he ſometimes participated in them; he ho- 
noured with his preſence the nuptials of 
his kinſman in Galilee, He aimed at no- 
thing particular in his daily converſe ; but 
conformed on theſe occafions to the eſ- 
tabliſhed uſages whenever they were neither 
ſinful nor ſuperſtitious. 4 I am come cating 
and drinking,” fays he; I eat and drink 
as other men do, that is, without diſt in- 
guiſhing himſelf from them by an auſtere 
and extraordinary temperance. 


How wonderful were both his gentle- 
neſs and complacency towards his Diſci- 
ples, as well as towards the Jews of his 
time! They, no leſs than theſe, were im- 
bued with the groſſeſt and moſt ſervile pre- 
judices in matters of religion; and all his 
remonſtrances and appoſite repreſentations 
were not only incapable of removing, but 
inſufficient to weaken thoſe prejudices in 
any degree. They, as well as theſe, had 
ſuch rude conceptions, ſo little perſpica- 
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city and obſervation, that they often miſ- 
took his plaineſt propofitions, and could 
not comprehend his eaſieſt apalogues. Was 
he therefore fatigued with inſtructing and 
explaining ? Did he deliver himſelf up to 
the impatience and dejection which any 
other teacher, in ſimilar circun;ſtances, 
would have felt and ſunk under? No. 
He bore with patience their infirmities and 


failings He even did not always rebuke 


wickedneſs, when that rebuke would have 
been productive of irritation rather than 
amendment or advantage. He thought it 


better to redouble his zeal in inſtructing ; 


he accordingly repeats his doctrines, one 

while delivering them in this manner, and 
then in another, to adapt them to the capa- 
cities of his hearers. And when, notwith- 
ſtanding, his ſcholars did not yet compre- 
hend what he meant; when they ſtill, after 
all he had done, and all he had ſaid, en- 
tertained a reprehenſible diſtruſt of his pre- 
tenſions; he ſhewed that he had more 


COIs 
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compaſſion for their miſtakes than anger 
or diſpleaſure at their inconſiderateneſs and 
levity, O ye of little faith!“ ſaid he on 
one of theſe occaſions, why reaſon ye 
among yourſclves, becauſe ye have brought 
no bread? Do ye not yet underſtand, 
neither remember the five loaves of the 
five thouſand, and how many baſkeis ye 
took up ?” 


What a generous and noble impartiality 
he exhibited in his judgements on all oc- 
caſions! He eſteemed, he applauded in- 
tegrity and virtue wherever he found them. 
Very far from condemning all ſuch as were 
not in communion with the Jewiſh church, 
very far from pronouncing tbat all their 
virtues were but ſplendid fins, we hear 
him publickly admiring the pious diſpo- 
fitions of a heathen officer, and propoſing 
him as a pattern to others. I have not 
found,“ ſays be, fo great faith, no not 
in Iſrael.“ „O woman!” (thus he ad- 
= ureſſes 
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dreſſes the Canaanite, who, with perſever- 
ing conſtancy, implores him to relieve her 
daughter) great is thy faith: be it unto 
thee even as thou wilt.” Was that young 
man who aſked him, “ Good maſter, what 
ſhall I do, that I may inherit eternal lite;” was 
he ſtill far ſhort of perfection; had he yet 
fuch failings as rendered him unfit to be a 
follower of Chriſt, and improper for the 
apoſtolical office; yet it is ſaid, Jeſus, be- 
holding him, loved him; he was well- 
pleaſed at the high veneration he had for 
the divine law, at his defire to become 
happy; and he did not reject theſe good 
qualities, though they were not ſufficient 
to happineſs. 


What a difintereſted ſincerity and open- 
neſs of heart ſhone forth in all the actions 
and diſcourſes of this Son of God ? Docs 
he endeavour to conceal or extenuate the 
dangers that awaited his Diſciples, though 
he found them till ſo weak in faith, fo 

deeply 
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deeply imbued with numberleſs prejudices, 
and fo totally deſtitute of courage and for- 
titude? Does he endeavour to attach them 
to him by cheriſhing their falſe but ſpe- 
cious hopes of earthly enjoyments? No. 
He faith to them expreſsly : © I fend you 
forth as ſheep among wolves. You will 
be brought before governors and kings for 
my ſake ; you ſhall be hated of all men 
men for my name's ſake. And as for me; 
the ſon of man muſt ſuffer many things, 
and be rejected of the elders and chief 
prieſts, and ſcribes, and be ſlain.” Or, does 
he ſtrive to bring over to him wholly ſuch 
as had fome eſteem for him, who were 
not altogether alienated from him, art leaſt 
by tacitly upholding them in their erro- 
neous notions of his kingdom, and by 
putting a gloſs upon the hardſhips that 
were the unavoidable confequences of be- 
coming a follower of him? Nothing of 
all this. He tells them plainly; © It any 
man will come after me, ict him deny 

himſelf, 
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himſelf, and take up his croſs, and follow 
me:“ that is, He that will follow me, 
muſt renounce all worldly pleaſures, and 
be ready to tread the thorny path which 
I purſue. ** Foxes have holes, and birds of 
the air have neſts, but the fon of man hath 
not where to lay his head. Whoſoever he 
be of you, that forſaketh not all that he 
hath, he cannot be my Diſciple.” 


But, though his fincerity was ſo great; 
yet his prudence and circumſpection were 
no leſs conſpicuous. How often did he 
eſcape from the malice of his enemies; 
how often would they have laid hands on 
him; how often would they have put him 
in priſon ; how often did they attempt to 
ſtone him; ſo often did he defeat their aim! 
How many captious queſtions did they 
propoſe to him, and how dextroufly did 
he eſcape their wiles! He uled the means 
true prudence preſcribes on ſuch occaſions. 


He frequently withdrew himſelf from his 
13 ops 
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opponents, he retired from their fury, he 
betook himſelf for a length of time into a 
folitary region, and forbad any to ſpeak of 
the good he did, left that ſhould irritate 
the ſpirit of perſecution in his wicked foes 
againſt him; that they might not deprive 
him, before the time, of the power of do- 
ing good, and of preaching the kingdom 
of God. How careful was he to prevent 
whatever might incite the populace to tu- 
mult, or to any violent enterpriſe ! So ſoon 
as he obferved, that, aſtoniſhed at his 
actions, they were defirous of making him 
their king, he went and concealed him- 
felf among the mountains. And what a 
fuper-eminent wiſdom did he ſhew in the 


anſwers he gave to the inſid uous queſtions 


of the Theologues and Phariſees, who fre- 
quently attacked him in the de! gn of tak- 
ing him by ſurpriſe, and of leading him 
to furniſh them with an occafion to make 
him hated by the people, or guilty before 
the procurator of Rome !—At the ſame 
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time, it was no worldly wiſdom he put in 
practice, no guilty craft, no mean cunning, 
for palliating the vices and failings of men, 
that he might gain or preſerve their friend- 
ſhip. Whenever the work of God, the 
promoting of truth and virtue, was in queſ- 
tion, then our leader and king diſcovered 
the livelieſt ardour, though he knew betore- 
hand that he ſhould thereby procure the 
hatred and malice of the mightieſt and 
foremoſt of the nation. Read the xxiiid 
chapter of Matthew, and admire the hea- 
venly zeal, the majeſlic gravity, the heroic 
conſtancy, with which he warns the deluded 
people of the pretended ſanctity of their 
ſuperiors; and, taking from them the 
maſk of hypocriſy and feigned devotion, 
overwhelms them with ſhame and confu- 
fion. 


But, if his zeal on fuch occaſions were 
juſt and laudable, fo alſo in the highett de- 
gr.e reſpectable were the gentleneſs and 

- patience 
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patience he diſplayed on other occaſions, 
that related, not ſo much to the honour of 
God his father, as to his own perſon and 
his own concerns. His whole life was a 
continued exerciſe of this moſt excellent 
virtue. Was he traduced by his enemies, 
and loaded with the vileſt abuſe; was he 
withſtood by them in the moſt opprobious 
manner ; did they fake up ſtones to throw 
at him? He never returned evil for evil, 
or reproach for reproach ; but met their 
fury with a ſcdate and ſublime tranquillity ; 
and oppoſed their unjuſt accuſations by ra- 
tional principles and ſolid replies. Would 
the diſciples, from too quick a ſenſibility 
at a ſlight offence, have him call fire from 
heaven to deſtroy the Samaritanes? As 2 
reprehenſion for their vehemence, he ear- 
neſtly ſays to them, „e know not what 
manner of ſpirit ye are of. For the ſon of 
man 15 not come to deſtroy mens lives, but 
to ſave them.“ Do the diſciples ſhew ſo 
much indifference and inſenſibility at the 


very 
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very time when his whole heart was full of 
grief and affliction, and when he had moſt 
need of their comfort and ſupport, and 
notwithſtanding his repeated admonitions 
to watchfulneſs, as to ſuffer themſelves to 
be overcome by fleep ? He reproves them 
indeed for their inattention, but at the 
ſame time excuſes it himſelf ; and his very 
reproof is without anger, and only pro- 
ceeds from friendſhip and compaſſion. 
„What, could ye not watch with me one 
hour! The ſpirit indeed is willing, but 
the flcſh is weak.” Your bodies are op- 
preſſed by fatigue. Is he at length un- 
juſtly accuſed and condemned? Is he, 
the greateſt benefactor to his brethren, 
moſt ſhamefully inſulted by them, derided, 
crucified, and killed? Is he to be ſuſ- 
pended, as a tranſgrefior, between two ma- 
lefactors, on the accurſed tree, and be a 
mark for the general ſcorn and the moſt 
cruel ſport? He preſerves his ſpirit in a 
perfect calm, and free from all the diſ- 

order 
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order of paſſion. No angry, no malicious, 
no vindictive expreſſion, proceeds from 
his mouth; he prays for the barbarous in» 
ſtruments ct bis unmerited ſufferings ; he 
comforts a fincere, though late repentiog 
ſinner; he provides for his deſerted mo- 
ther, and for the diſciple who had always 
been his favourite; and then turrenders his 
| ſpirit, full of confidence and fortitude, 
into the hands of his heavenly Father, 


All theſe virtues, Sirs, all theſe merits 
were clad in the robe of meekneſs, and 
thence acquired additional ſplendor. Our 
Saviour was not proud of theſe eminent 
qualities which elevated him fo far above 
all mortal beings. He did not boaſt of 
that ſuperiority which his cloſe imitation 
of the Moſt High procured him, inſomuch 
as to render him the chief among ten thou- 
ſand of his ſons, to make him his beloved, 
and to unite him in the moſt intimate con- 
nection with him. Having theſe pre-emi- 
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nences, he laid them all afide, and took 
upon him the office of a miniſter. He 
concealed the great ſuperiority his good- 
neſs gave him, and never made uſe of it, 
but when the nature of his office, and the 


deſign of his miſſion, demanded it of him. 


He ſought not his own glory, but the glory 
of him that ſent him. He aſcribed thoſe 
wonderful acts he performed, not ſo much 
to himſelf, as to his heavenly Father, from 
whoſe providential ſpirit he received ſuch 
gifts —And what an affecting inſtance of 
his humility did he give but a ſhort time 
before his ſufferings, by waſhing the feet 
of his diſciples, and by ſubmitting him- 
ſelf to ſuch fervices as are only becoming 
to the meaneſt domeſtics! 


| Theſe, Sirs, are the principal features 

in the venerable and amiable character of 

our Saviour Jeſus. This is the charming 
example of goodneſs and virtue he has left 
us; and to which he has fo forcibly en- 
| joined 
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zoined us to conform. I am perfectly ſen- 
fible, that what I hayc preſented to you is 
far, very far from doing, juſtice io the excel- 
lency of its original; and I am inclined to 
believe, that it is not poſſible for creatures 
ſo feeble, ſo frail, and fo corrupted, as we 
are, to arrive at its complete reſemblance, 
Can we, however, contemplate this pics 
ture, all imperfect as it is, without aſto - 
niſhment and gentle tranſports? Can we 
contemplate it without having the higheſt 
veneration for Jeſus and his ſacred religion ? 
without being charmed with the piety and 
yirtue that appears in every part of it? 
without feeling a freſh zeal to act up to 
the bright example with all poſſible firm - 
neſs and perſeverance? Unhappy they 
who can confider the moral goodneſs and 
integrity of ſuch a pattern without emo- 
tion; or without being inſpired with the 
moſt ſcrious and ſolemn deſires of becom 
ing like it! Such inſenſible, ſuch grovel- 
ing ſouls, muſt be loſt to every beautiful, 

X 2 good, 
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good, and every generous ſentiment; they 
muſt be unfit for virtue, unfit for religion, 
and unfit for heaven! Yes, Sirs, if we 
would be the diſciples of Jefus, if we would 
be happy, we mult thus be affected by the 
example of our Lord. It muſt by degrees 
deſtroy in us all the feeds of inordinate de- 
fices; it muſt produce and ſtrengthen in 
us every good, every lovely, and every 
generous inclination ; it muſt inſpire us 
with a well-conducted ardour in the bene- 
ficent actions which are well-pleafing in 
the fight of God. To this end, we muſt 
keep this example conſtantly before our 
eyes, frequently examine ourſelves by it, 
and make it the pattern of our whole be- 
haviour. We muſt be like- minded with 
Jeſus, and fo walk even as he walked. 
Oh happy we, if we ſincerely do ſo, and 
perſevere in it even unto death! He will 
then own us for his children and ſuc- 
ceſſors; and as fuch we ſhall live with 
him in the other world for ever. 
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Leaving us an example, that ye ſhould follow his 
ſteps, 1 Pet. ii. 21. 
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E have already obſerved that Jeſus 
performed many things wherein we 
cannot attempt to imitate him. He was 
placed in many fituations and circum- 
ſtances, as the Son of God, as an extra- 
ordinary teacher, as the Redeemer of men, 
in which we can never come near him. 
As ſuch, he poſſeſſed prerogatives and 
powers, which are far ſuperior to ours. 
A 4 He 
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He could and might do ſuch works as we 
neither can nor may. But it is not fo 
much the particular actions of our Saviour, 
as the way and manner in which he per- 
formed them; it is his diſpoſition of mind, 
and his whole character, which we are to 
propoſe for our example, We are to diſpoſe 
our conduct by the ſame rules of righteouſ- 
neſs, of philanthropy, and generofity ; we 
are to have thc lame pure and noble views 
to the honour of the Moſt High, and to the 
promotion of univerial good; the fame ſpirit 
of meckne!s, of gentleneſs, of patience, of 
reconciliation, that animated Curiſt, muſt 
animate us allo. We are to practiſe the 
virtues he practiſed, though we cannot in 
all particular cafes give the ſame or fo ac- 
curate a demonRratioa of them. Every 
one of us mull ſtrive to fulfill the duties of 
his calling, and the cid of his exiſtence, 
with the mc tilelicy with which Chriſt 
accomplitned the defiem of his miffion 
upon carth. We mauit, like him, ule all our 
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faculties in conformity to the will of God, 
and earneſtly lay hold on all occaſions for 
doing good, and for rendering ourſelves 
uſeful to others, though theſe faculties 
be very various, or though they be ſel- 
dom or never totally alike, Like our Sa- 
viour, we muſt undergo all the trials which 
God lays upon us, all the ſufferings he 
ſends us, with ſtedfaſt patience, and meek 
ſubmiſſion to his will, though theſe trials 
and theſe ſufferings be, neither in their na- 
ture and frame, nor in reſpect of their in- 
tention, exactly like thoſe our Redeemer 
underwent, This is to imitate the exam- 
ple of our Lord. And thus even his very 
actions that were extraordinary, and ſupe- 
rior to our abilities, ſerve us for inſtruction 
and example. However various then and 
great were the prerogatives which he poſ- 
ſeſſed; however different his {tation and 
calling from ours; yet, this notwithſtand- 
ing, his life can and muſt be the pattern 
and rule of ours. The condition of a me- 
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nial ſervant is doubtleſs very much inferior 
to the ſtation of his maſter; we may, ne- 
vertheleſs, with the greateſt propriety ex- 
hort him to imitate the example of his 
prudent and beneficent maſter. Not that 
he can give the very ſame proofs of pru- 
_ dence, of beneficence, and of love; but 
as he may diſplay the ſame prudent, af- 
fectionate, and beneficent diſpoſitions that 
are adapted to his condition. The caſe is 
the ſame in regard to the example of our 
venerable and amiable Redzemer. A few 
particular exemplifications will ſet this 
matter in the cleareſt light. 


Chriſt came into the world to ſeek the 
loft, and to render them happy. He came 
to announce the will of God to men, to 
deliver and redeem them from their aber- 
rations, and to conduct them to the ſu- 
preme felicity ; and to this purpoſe he de- 
voted his whole life. We cannot certainly 
do exactly the fame. We are not called 

to 
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to the paſtoral office, much leſs can we 
promote the ſalvation of men to the very 
fame degree as he did. Bur does it thence 
follow that we ean contribute nothing to 
that end? or, that we may be quite in- 
different to the ſalvation of our brethren ? 
May we not, on one hand, do harm to our 


familiars by our imprudent and finful be- 


haviour, ſeduce them into wickedneſs, or 
ſtrengthen them in it? May we not, on 
the other hand, edify them by our advice, 
by our example, and by our affectionate 
ſuggeſtions, admonitions, and exhortations, 
and incite them to goodneſs? May we not, 
by our conduct, render religion and chril- 


tianity either contemptible or reipectable ? 


and is it not incumbent upon us to avoid 


the one and to do the other? Fave we 


rot relations, friends, and acquaintances, 
for whoſe ſpiritual and everlaiting wellare 
vie are particularly bound to provide? 
Can wc not then, nd muſt we not imitate 


our Saviour in this reſpect, ſo as to pro- 
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mote, each of us, according to his cir- 


cumſtances and abilities, the ſalvation of 


our brethren, and to contribute and ſtrive 
all poſſible ways thereto, and to proſecute 
theſe endeavours with an upright intention 
and a willing heart, and to allow no dith- 
culties to deter us from them? 


Chriſt alſo humbled himſelf. He ſub- 
mitted to undergo all the hardſhips and 
miſeries of life; nay, and voluntarily ſuf- 
fered a painful and ignominious death, and 
thereby afforded the moſt aſtoniſhing proofs 
of meekneſs and ſelf-denial, and of obe- 
dience to God, his heavenly Father. It 
is is certainly impoſſible for us to give ſuch 
ſevere . demonſtrations of theſe virtues, 
ſince our ſituations and circumſtances are 
totally different ; and therefore we are not 
called to do ſa. Nevertheleſs, we can and 
muſt endeavour to imitate alſo in this re- 
ſpe& the Captain of our ſalvation. And 
we effectually do ſo when we teſtify meck- 

| neſs 
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neſs and modefly in all our words and 
works, and nexer boaſt of our acquire- 
ments, or exalt ourſelves upon them; 
when we prefer to become well-pleafing 
in the ſight of God, before all the fatis- 
factions and delights of the world, wil- 
liogly undergo whatever he inflicts upon 
us, and never murmur at it; in fhort, 
when we are ready and firmly reſolved 
rather to forego all things, and even to 
forſake whatever is moſt agreeable and 
delightful here on earth, than to neglect 
the commands of God, 'and to act againſt 
our duty. 


Our Redeemer travelled about from one 
place to another, and every where did 
good, He reſtored the dumb to their 
ſpeech, he gave fight to the blind, health 
to the ſick, life to the dead, and reduced 
the inſane to reaſon. All his time and all 
his powers were devoted to further the 
ſpiritual and temporal weltare of mankind, 

| and 
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and his generous and helpful love was ma- 
nifeſted every day and every hour, as it 
were, of his public miniſtry by new proofs 
and effects. Now, it is indeed utterly im- 
poſſible for us to perform the ſame acts of 
beneficence which he performed it is im- 
poſſible for us to afford the ſame aſſiſtance 
to our brethren, to adininiſter to them the 
ſame relief as he did; but we can and mult 
have, like him, a ſincere, a conſtant, and 
effective defire to do good. Like him, we 
can and muſt endeavour at becoming as 
uſeful to others, and to afford them as 
much and as important ſervices as our ca- 
pacities admit. We can and muſt, like 
him, make the facrifice of our perfonal ad- 
vantage to the general good, and promote 
our neighbour's real happineſs to the ut- 
moſt of our power. And, when we do ſo, 
we imitate the philanthropy, the compaſ- 
fion, and the generofity of our Redeemer, 
though we evince thele virtues according 
to the diverſity of circumſtances in which 
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we are placed, and expreſs them by par- 
ticular inſtances and demonſtrations. And 
thus it is in general with all the other por- 
tions of the life of Jeſus. The imitation 
does not conſiſt in our leading the ſame 
manner of life as he led, and performing 
the ſame actions as he performed; but in 
this, that, in every event that befalls us, 
we ſhould be ſo minded as he was minded, 
that we ſhould let our ſpirit be ruled by 
his, that we ſhould frame. our moral cha- 
rafter after his, that we ſhould make his 
way of thinking and of acting the pattern 
of ours. And how manifold and cogent 
are the reaſons we have for ſuch an imi- 
tation of the excellent example of Jeſus ! 


Firſt, this was one of the principal pur- 
poſes for which the Redeemer appeared in 
the world, and paſſed a period of his life 
among mankind. He came not only to in- 
ſtruct us in the gracious will of the Moſt 
High, and to admoniſh us of our dutics, 
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but he propoſed himſelf likewiſe as a per- 
fect and engaging pattern of behaviour to- 
wards God, our neighbour, and aurfelvcs. 
He placed the beauty and the value of 
virtue in the cleareſt light by his example, 
that he might animate us to the love and 
practice of it, He teſtified, by his conduct, 
that it is not impoſſible, even in a cor- 
rupted world, to lead a holy and a god- 
like life: and that the human nature, by 
the guidance and ſupport of the ſpirit of 
God, is capable of attaiuing to a very high 
degree of moral perfeflion. The expreſs 


_ declarations of our Lord himſelf, as well 


as the reiterared teſtimony of his Apoſtles, 
leave us no room to doubt that this was 
the defign of his converſation on earth, 
How clearly the Saviour explains himſelf 
hereupon, when he ſays; If any man 
will come after me, let him deny himſelf, 
and take up his croſs, and follow me! 
Learn of me, for I am meek and lowly in 


in heart. I have given you an example, 


that 
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that ye ſhould do as I have done to you. 
Whoſoever will be gteat among you, ſhall 
be your miniſter : and whoſoever of you 
will be the chiefeſt, ſhall be the ſervant of 
all. For even the fon of man came not 
to be miniſtred unto, but to miniſter, and 
to give his life a ranſom for many. This 
is my commandment, That ye love one 


another, as | have loved you.” The Apoſ- 


tles of our Lord are ever enforcing the 
ſame. Would they incite us to holineſs ; 
they give us the precept: As he which 
hath called you 1s holy, fo be ye holy in 
all manner of converſation, Would they 
encourage us to patience and firmneſs in 
afflictions; they bid us, Look unto Jeſus, 
the author and finiſher of our faith ; who, 
for the joy that was ſet before him, en- 
dured the croſs, deſpiſing the ſhame; 
They remind us, that Chriſt alſo ſuffered 
for us, leaving us an example that ye 
ſhould follow his ſteps. Would they in- 
ſpire us with humility of mind; they ſay, 

Vor. IV. 3 Let 
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Let this mind be in you, which was alſo 
m Chriſt Jeſus; who, being in the form of 
God, thought it not robbery to be equal 
with God, or, to glory in being like unto 
God. Would they incite us to love, to 
gentleneſs, to reconcilement; they thus 
exhort us; Walk in love, as Chriſt alſo 
hath loved us. Bearing one another, and 
forgiving one another, if any man have a 
quarrel againſt any; even as Chriſt for- 
gave you, fo allo do ye. It any man have 
not the ſpirit of Chriſt, he is none of his. 
To be conformed to the image of the ſon 
of God. We muſt hve not to ourſelves, 
but to him. Ve mutt be pure even as he 
is pure, He that faith, he abideth in him, 
ought himicit alio to walk even as he 
walked. Becanſe he laid down his life for 
us; we ought to lay down our lives for 
the brethren. Thus are we taught in-the 
ſayings of Chriſt and his Apoſtles, Could 
they have exprefied themſelves more 
plainly and pointedly on this matter than 

4 Y they 
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they do? After this can we doubt of it 
for one moment, that it is the purpoſe 
and the will of God, and conſequently our 
duty, to follow the example of our Re— 
deemer, and to be conſtantly approaching 
tearer to a reſemblance with him? 


The extraordinary excellence of this ex- 
ample is another conſideration, inducing 
us to the imitation of it. It is a pattern 
entirely blameleſs and complete, free from 
all imperfection and defect, beautiful, con- 
aitent, and harmonious in ail its parts, 
which we may ſafely tollow without fear of 
danger, and by which we may guide our- 
ſelves without hefitation in all the events 


of lite. While we tread in the footſteps 


of Chriſt, we cannot poſſibly err; and fo 
farcly as we are perſuaded that God was 
latistied with his conduct, fo certainly 
may we be affured that he likewiſe will 
be graciouſly pleated with ours, if we 
form it upon that model. —It is alſo the 
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nobleſt and the grandeſt example that was 
ever preſented to the world. Nothing can 
more dignify our nature; nothing can pro- 
cure us more real greatneſs of mind; no- 
thing can bring us nearer to the divinity, 
and make us more capable of communion 
with him, than the being animated with 
that mind which we admire in our Lord 
and Saviour Jeſus Chriſt. —It is a univer- 
ſal and moſt inſtructive example, adapted 
to all times and places, to all ranks and 
orders of men, which may conſtantly guide 
and improve us, be we high or low, 
rich or poor, fortunate or unfortunate. 
While our Saviour was amongſt us, he was 
in ſuch a variety of circumſtances ; he 
ſtood in ſuch a diverfity of relationſhips ; 
his whole life, during the time of his mi- 
niſtry, was ſo buſy and active, that we may 
learn from him how we ought to behave 
towards God and man, what we have to 
do both in regard to the prefent and the 
future, in all the revolutions and events of 


life, — 
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life, —It is, in ſhort, an example of the 
greateſt, the moſt neceſſary, the moſt uſe- 
ful and moſt beneficent virtue ; an exam- 


ple of ſuch virtue as in part to appear very 


difficult, and to be totally out of the reach 
of the generality of men, and yet is indiſ- 
penſably neceſſary to our happineſs, and to 
the practice of which we are every day, on 
one account or other, repeatedly called, 
But can we think this example fo excellent 
as it actually is, and yet doubt of our ob- 
ligation to adopt it? Should we not thus 


contradict ourſelves? Should we not deny 


by our conduct what we confeſs with our 
lips? Should we not betray a ſordid diſ- 
poſition, and ſhew a contempt and hatred 
to virtue, if we hefitated to conform to a 
rule which we ourſelves confeſs to be 
faultleſs, a model which we muſt admire 
and revere ? 


The relationſhip wherein we ſtand to- 
wards Chriſt, and the benefits we have re- 
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ceived from him, are a third obligation by 
which we are bound to the ſtricteſt imita- 
tion of his life. Even the example of a 
mean and obſcure perſon, of a ſtranger to 
us, one with whom we have no intimate 
connection or relationſhip, who has not the 
ſmalleſt power over us, to whom we owe 
neither obedience nor gratitude, even the 
example of ſuch an one, if it were good 
and virtuous, muſt incite us to imitation. 
How much more then ought it to do ſo in 
a caſe directly the reverſe of this in all re- 
lational reſpects? The pattern of virtue 
and piety which our religion holds out, is 
the exampic of a perſon inveſted with 
the higheſt prerogatives, and the higheſt 
authority, who merits our utmoſt elteem 
and affection, with whom we are connected 
by the moſt inditioluble bands, to whom 
we owe the moſt willing and the moſt 
chcariui obedience. It is the example of 
our Lord and maſter, our chief and Sa- 
viour, the founder of our religion, the 


author 
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author and finiſher of our faith, the judge 
of the living and the dead, under whoſe 
ſovereignty we ſtand, whoſe ſubjects we 
are, on whoſe ſentence our everlaſting lot 
depends. It is the example of our beſt 
friend, our generous and valiant delivercr, 
who humbled himſelf to the depths of hu- 
mility, who gave his life for us, for us 
while we were his enemies, who did and 
ſuffered more than any friend ever did and 
ſuffered for another. It is the example of 
our greateſt benefactor, without whoſe 
benign aſſiſtance we ſhould have been to- 
tally 1gnorant, vicious, comfortleſs, and 
wretched; to whom we ſtand indebted for 
all the light, all the chearfulneſs, and all 
the happineſs we enjoy. Every virtue we 


learn of him, he has himſelf excmplified 


by the moſt authentic demonſtration, He 
that commands to do good to gti ers, has 
himſelf firſt done us infinitely more good, 
than we can ever hope to do, Ile wav 
requires us to loye our enemies, and to 
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forgive their failings, loved his enemies, 
and forgave them their treſpaſſes. How 
much are we bound to the imitation of 
him by all theſe obligations! How inſen- 
fible, how ungrateful, how deſpicable muſt 
we be if all this cannot move usto it! 
Certainly, if it do not, we are utterly un- 
worthy of being called the Diſciples of 
Jeſus ; we deprive ourſelves of all the ad- 
' antages and happineſs that are promiſed 
us under that diſtinction. 


We have, tourthly, the fame cauſe tc 
lead a pious, a holy, a godly, an humble, 
a heavenly-minded life, as Chriſt had fo 
to do; and contcquently we are, for this 
reaſon, bound to follow his example, Or, 
do we not ſtand in the fame relationſhir 
cowards the Supreme Being in which Chcit 
himſelf, cop{:cered as a man, was placed 
ilave we nat the very fame nature as h: 
had? Ought net the honouring and glo. 
ting of God to be the ultimate end of 


OL, 
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our whole behaviour, and his will the only 


and unalterable director of it? Arewe 


not juſt as much ſtrangers and pilgrims 
here on earth, as our Lord and Saviour 
was? What 1s there to induce ys to love 
the world and the things of it more, and 
more highly prize them, than him? Are 
riches, honours, and pleaſures more our 
peculiar and higheſt good than they were 
his? Can they contribute more to our 
true and eternal felicity, than they could 
contribute to his? Are they leſs dangerous 
to us than they were to him? Is it an 
ealier matter for us to conquer our corrup- 
tion, to perfect our holineſs, and to work 
out our ſalvation, than it was for him to 
do the bufineſs the Father had given him 
to perform? Have we leſs need of piety, 
leſs zeal and application, lefs ſelf-denial, 
and leſs improvement to that purpoſe than 
our Saviour had for the accompliſhment of 


his? Can the humility, the gentleneſs, the 


patience, which fat ſo gracefully on Chrift, 
the 
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the Son of God, and turned ſo much to 
his glory, be unbecoming or diſgraceful 
to us, miſerable finners? Can what ren- 
dered his character ſo beautiful and vener- 
able, degrade ours, or militate with our 
condition? Is it leſs ſalutary and needful 
to us than to him, to be made perfect 
through trials and ſufferings? Are we too 
great to defire to render ourlelves accepta- 
ble to the Moſt High, and to be happy by 
the ſame way that Chriſt obtained the ap- 
probation of his heavenly Father, and en- 
tered into his glory? But, fince we can- 
not aſſert this, as every man muſt allow, 
without the greateſt abſurdity, then neither 
can we deny that we are under the ſtrongeſt 
obligations to make the pious, holy, god- 
ly, humble, and heavenly-minded life of 
Jeſus the pattern and rule of our own. 


Our future. deſtination obliges us, laſtly, 
in like manner, to imitate the example of 
Chriſt, and to let that mind be in us, 

which 
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which was alſo in him. We are made tor 
immortality. We are tv quit this world, 
after a ſhort and uncertain abode in it, and 
then to paſs into a better and more perfect 
ſtate. As Chriſtians, we have the lofty 
hope, that, after death, we ſhall go to 
Chriſt, our chieftain and Saviour, that we 
ſhall! be with him for ever, that we ſhall 
be cloſely united with him, and partake of 
the glory he poſſeſſes at the right-hand of 
God. We arc, as the Scripture tells us, 


heirs of God, and joint-heirs with Chriſt. 


We are to live and reign with him. As 
we here have borne the image of the 
earthly Adam, fo thall we hereafter bear 
tne image of the heavenly. But how can 
we hercafter bear his likeneſs, if we have 
not here done our utmoſt to reſemble him? 
How can we have fellow ſhip with him, and 
enjoy his blefled- ſociety, if our mind and 
defires be in oppoſition to his? How can 
we ſhare in his authority, if we have not 
fought it in the way of obcdicnce and fi- 


delity, 
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delity, of piety and virtue, by which he 
obtained it, as our Lord and leader? Can 
we be capable of the holy and godly life he 
leads in heaven, if we do not ſtydy purity 
and holineſs here on earth? Or, can 
we imagine that he will acknowledge us to 
be his, and as ſuch receive us into his 
heavenly kingdom, if we ſtand in no other 
connection with him, and have no farther 
fimilitude with him, than that we are 
called by his name, hold his doctrine to 
be true, and ſhew him an outward reſpect? 
What have we, in this caſe, to expect, but 
that dreadful, but righteous ſentence, © De- 
part from me, ye workers of wickednels ; 
I know you not!“ 


So many and ſuch ſtrong reaſons have 
we for following the example of our Re- 
deemer, and for being like-minded with 
him. And ſo certain it is, that unleſs we 
do to, we neither ſupport the name of 

| Chriſtians, 
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Chriſtians, nor can be happy. Theſe are 
doctrines fo effentially inherent to religion 
and chriſtianity, that we cannot refuſe our- 
ſelves to them, without at once rejecting all 
religion and all chriſtianity. And yet how 
little are theſe important doCtrines thought 
of! How lender is the influence they have 
on our conduct! Do all our words and 
works teſtify, do all the effects of our ca- 
pacities teſtify, that we are the diſciples and 
followers of the holy and righteous, the 
humble and gentle, the beneficent and di- 
vine, the heavenly-minded Jeſus ? O Chriſ- 


tians, how tar inferior are we ſtill to the 


pattern of virtue and piety ſet us by out 
Lord and Saviour! How little reſem- 
blance there is between his way of think- 
ing and acting, and ours! How little 
conformity between our lives and the ſanc- 
tity of the dcEtrine we confeſs, or the con- 
duct of the Lord to whom we belong 
How cold and unfruitful the love we bear 
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to Chriſt, our good Redeemer, and how 


imperfechand inconſtant the obedience we 
pay him! May thcle re flections alarm and 
awaken us! May they fill us with the moſt 
ſenſible remorſe and affliction at our negli- 
gence and ivgratitude| May they excite 
in us a lively zeal to walk worthy of our 
vocation, and to diſcharge our duties with 
more carefulneſs and fidelity! So ſhall we 
actually do honour to our Redeemer, .who 
hath ſo loved us as to lay down his life for 
us. So ſhall we give him the thankfulneſs 


that is his due, and which he has fo much 


right to demand. So ſhall we adorn the 
name of Chriſtians; we ſhall make him the 
object of our eſteem and reverencez we 
ſhall edify others by our behaviour, and 
mine as lights in the midſt of the corrupt 


generation of this world. But fo likewile 


ſhall we arrive at the end of our faith, 
everlaſting happineſs. If we, like Chriſt, 
dur leader and head, be dead unto fin, and 
alive 
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alive unto God; if we, like him, over- 
come the world, and, by perſeverance in 
good works, ſtrive after praiſe, and ho- 
nour, and immortality ; then ſhall we alſo, 
like him, be exalted to glory. We ſhall 
then, like him, be filled with joy and blifs 
at the right hand of God; we ſhall find 
the completion of all our wiſhes in his 
bleſſed ſociety, and in the cloſeſt inter- 
courſe with him. 
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He gave ſome—paſtors and teachers. 
Epheſians iv. 11, 
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H E paſtoral office, which is every 

where introduced into the Chriſtian 
church, and dates its origin from the 
times of the apoſtles, is certainly an ef. 
tabliſhment of the greateſt utility; an eſ- 
tabliſhment which would inſure to Jeſus 
and his diſciples one of the foremoſt ranks 
among the benefactors of the human race, 
were we only to conſider them as wiſe men, 
and not as peculiar plenipotentiary ambaſ- 
ſadors from God to mankind. No where 
do we find in the antient world, as far as 
L 2 it 
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it is known to us, any ſuch teachers of the 
people; teachers that in ak their brethren, 
without diſtinction of ranks, of ages, of 
ſexes, or manners, in their obligations to- 
wards God and man, in their duties, and 
the matters that concern their preſent and 
their future ſtate; ho inſtruct them at ſtated 
times, not far aſunder, on the moſt im- 
| Portant ſubjects; who lead them to con- 
fideration and virtue, comfort them in their 
ſorrows, and have in ſuch various ways 
promoted their contentment and happineſs. 
But we find prieſts of idols, and imperi- 
ous leaders of the people, every where, 
throughour the antient and modern, the 
®*heathcniſh, or the not- chriſtian world; men 
who could make uſe of the ignorance and 
weakneſſes of their tellow-creatures to the 
confirming of a tyrannical and cruel power, 
to the extorting of rich preſents and hard 
tributes, or to the attainment of other 
ſelfiſh views, who ſpread fear and terrors 
around them, and by all the ſolemnities of 

their. 
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their religion and worſhip promoted nei- 
ther wiſdom nor virtue, but were favour- 
able to ſuperſtition and vice, —lI am well 
aware, that even the chriſtian paſtorate has 
been very often and very ſhamefully miſ- 
uſed, and is ſtill miſuſed ; that it not al- 
ways, and not thoroughly, is and effects 
what it can and may effe& and be: and 
this does not at all ſurpriſe me, ſince it is 
ſupplied by men, who are ſubject, like all 
others, to miſtakes ang errors, and are ſo 
liable to be impoſed upon by the paſſions. 
At the ſame time, it has certainly done an 
infinite deal of good; ſtill, upon the whole, 
does much good; and will—as we may aſ- 
ſuredly hope—in the courſe of time effect 
ſtill far more good. The chriſtian teacher 
undoubtedly therefore merits eſteem, on 


account of the office he bears, and the 


uſefulneſs he obtains thereby. But, for 
rendering this a rational eſteem, and for 
giving it a wholeſome influence on our con- 
duct; if we are defirous that it ſhould nei- 
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ther degenerate into ſuperſtition, nor by 
degrees give place to diſreſpect and con- 
tempt; it muſt be grounded on right no- 
tions of it, and on what chriſtian teachers 
are and ought to be. We muſt not require 
and expect more from them, than we can 
with juſtice require and expect. And to 
ſettle theſe notions, and to render them 
more common, is the deſign of my preſent 
undertaking. It is written, in the Epiſtle to 
the Epheſians, that Chriſt appointed or 
ordained ſome in his church to be paſtors 
and teachers. Theſe are the very perſons 
whom we at preſent commonly call preach- 
ers; and the purport of their inſtitution we 
will now ſtudy more clearly to under- 
ſtand. 


We will inveſtigate the relationſhip 
wherein a preacher ſtands to his flock ; or, 
ew you what the preacher properly is 
and ought to be in regard to his congre- 
gation. 


To 
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To this end we muſt firſt remove the 
falſe repreſentations that are made of this 
relationſhip ; and 


Then exhibit the true nature of it. 


In the firſt place, the preacher is no 
prieſt in the ſtrict and uſual acceptation of 
the word, but only in that ſenſe wherein it 
is uſed by the compilers of our liturgy. He 
is not a perſon that ſtands in any nearer de- 
gree of affinity with God, or has a cloſer 
and more familiar intercourſe with him 
than the reſt of his worſhipers ; he is not a 
perſon, who, when we have ſinned, can 
free us from the merited conſequences of 
the fin, by offerings, or rites, or interceſ- 
ſions, and reconcile us again with our af- 
fronted Maker. He may and ought to 
announce to us fayour and lite on the part 
of God, ſet the value of his bcunties and 
bleſſings both in nature and religion in their 
proper light, and excite us to be glad and 
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rejoice therein ; but he cannot diſpenſe ei- 
ther the one or the other according to his 
pleaſure. He may and ought to promiſe 
us the pardon of our fins and everlaſting 
happineſs, on certain conditions, in the 
name of God; but he cannot actually con- 
fer them. He may and ought to explain 
and inculcate the divine commandments ; 
but he cannot diſcharge any from the ob- 
ſervance of them. Of his own authority 
he can neither impoſe nor invalidate any 
vow, any obligation, or any duty. He 1s, 
therefore, no ſuch manager between God 
and man, as that he can give a greater va- 
lue to our acts of worſhip than they would 
otherwiſe have ; or impart, by certain ſanc- 
tified words, to the water in baptiſm, and 
to the ſigns of the body and blood of Jeſus 
in the holy communion, any power or ef- 
ficacy which they had not before ; or, laſt- 
ly, whoſe prayers are more acceptable and 
effectual with God, than the prayers of any 
other fincere and upright chriſtian, —Jeſus 

TY Chriſt 
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Chriſt is repreſented to us in the writings of 
the apoſtles, and particularly in the writ- 
ings of the apoſtle Paul, as the ſole high- 
prieſt and mediator between God and man, 
for tranquillizing mankind, and more eſ- 
pecially the Jews, on the recent abolition 
of the prieſtly office and the facrifices in 
uſe, by the introduction of chriſtianity, for 
inſpiring them with a filial confidence in 
God, and for aſſuring them, in a ſenfible 
manner, adapted to their comprehenſions, 
of his protection and favour. All notions 
of peculiar prieſts and ſacrifices, that have 
been adopted in the chriſtian religion and 
the chriſtian worſhip, are ſuperſtitious ; 
they are in direct oppoſition to the ſcope 
and the ſpirit of our holy religion, and of 
this pure and rational worſhip ; they miſ- 
lead us from the God to whom Jeſus has 
opened us a free acceſs, and whom he has 
taught us to regard and to love as our fa- 
ther. They are relics of the feeble Jewiih 
way of thinking, wh:-1 the chriſtian doe- 
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trine by degrees aboliſhed, and of which, 
among chriſtians, who are no longer chil- 
dren, but ſhould be men in knowledge and 
in faith, no traces ought now to remain. 


The preacher is, ſecondly, no curate of 
ſouls, in the ſtricteſt meaning of the word, 
and as it implies a perſon on whole pains 
and behaviour the ſalvation or the happi- 
neſs of the reſt, if not altogether, yet 
greatly depends; who can and muſt con- 
tribute as much or ſtill more than them- 
ſelves to their moral improvement, to their 
ſpiritual and eternal welfare; and whoſe 
future lot is indiffolubly connected with the 
lot of the ſouls entruſted to his care. No; 
every individual muſt be the curate of his 
own ſoul, bear his own guilt, and give an ac- 
count to God for himſelf. Every perſon muſt 
fulfill his duty according to the utmoſt of 
his power; but none can be ſecurity for the 
conſequences, much lets fulfill it for ano- 
ther. And what ſenſible man would take 

1 the 
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the paſtoral office upon him, if he muſt 
thereby oblige himſelf to anſwer for the 
conduct of all ſuch as belong to his con- 
gregation, or to concern himſelf for the 
happineſs of each af them in particular, as 
a father concerns himſelf for his children, 
or a domeſtic tutor for his pupil? If this 
were to be the caſe ; then muſt he be tho- 
roughly and intimately acquainted with 
every perſon in his pariſh ; they mult at all 
times and in all circumſtances fo exhibir 
themſelves to him as they really are; they 
muſt make him the confidant of their moſt 
ſecret diſpoſitions and ſentiments; he muft 
be the witneſs of their conduct in domeſtic 
as well as in civil ſociety; he mull have 


the right and the licence to give them the 


moſt determinate precepts on all their con- 
cernments ; and even if all this were done, 
which yet 1s not, and will not be, and can- 
not be, ſtill it muſt be an effect of the 
moſt audacious temerity for a man to at- 


fume to himſelf the peculiar and ſole guid- 
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ance of ſo many perſons of ſuch various 
capacities and tempers, and to ſtand as 
ſurety for them in the day of judgement. 


No; when you call us, preachers, your 
curates, you cannot reaſonably exact any 
thing more of us, than that, according to 
our belt infights and to your neceſſities, we 
ſhould ſhew you what you ought to do, and 
how you are to ſet about it, for delivering 
your ſoul from the captivity of error, of 
ſenſuality, of vice, or to caution you againſt 
them; for adorning it with witdom and 
virtue; for rendering it both in this and 
in the future world as perfect, as happy, 
and as agreeable to God, as it is capable of 
becoming. In this defign, with no leſs 
ſeriouſneſs than affection, we are to 
inſtruct, to exhort, to admoniſh, to re- 
prehend, and to intreat; to call your at- 
tention to whatever may be in an eminent 
degree uſeful or prejudicial to you at all 


times, and on every alteration of your con- 


dition; 
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dition; and all this for earneſtly promot- 
ing the cauſe of truth, of virtue, and your 
happineſs; and never to be weary and diſ- 
heartened in ſo doing, though attended by 
the worſt conſequences. Thus are we to care 
for your ſouls, as we mult give an account 
how we have inſtructed you, and of the 
uſe we have made of the times, the cir- 
cumſtances, and the occaſions afforded us 
for that purpole. 


We may allo, in a ſtricter ſenſe, be con- 
ſidered as your curates, if you afford us 
opportunity and encouragement to make 
what we here deliver and teach in public 

more profitable to you by friendly and pri- 
vate converſation, apply it more cloſely to 
your ſtation and your preſent occaſions, re- 
mind you of your particular duties, fail- 
ings, and tranigreſhons; to labour with 
you in maintaining or reſtoring domeſtic 
harmony, or to ſupply you with ſtated pre- 
cepts and means for your proficiency in 
knowledge 
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knowledge and virtue. At the ſame time, as 
every one readily perceives, the preacher can- 
not execute this duty of fraternal admonition 
and particular incitations to goodneſs, with- 
out the concurrence, or againſt the will, of 
his pariſhioner. Neither is this a duty pe- 
culiarly incumbent on him: he poſſeſſes it 
in common with every other chriſtian; only 
in ſo much as in particular cafes and with 
certain perſons, from the greater reſpect 
they have for him, and the greater ſaga- 
city they may allow him to poſſeſs, he 
may fulfill it with better ſucceſs than ano- 


ther. 


The miſtaken and ſuperſtitious idea an- 
nexed to the office of a clergyman is in no- 
thing ſo apparent as in regard to the fick 
and dying. But too frequently almoſt the 
whole hope of the ſalvation of a man is 
Þuilt on the preſence, on the diſcourſe, on 
the prayer of the curate, How ſadly are 
the aſſiſtants concerned, that the ſick per- 

ſon 
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ſon ſhould die without this preparation or 
ſuccour! What can we conclude from 
hence, but that they attribute to the cler- 
gyman far greater ability and influence 
than he actually has? We are by no means 
difinclined to attend when called to the 
ſick and the dying; and when we can ex- 
cite or cheriſh any good, any chriſtian re- 
flections and feelings in them, when we are 
able to adminifter any thing to their com- 
fort, or for ſoothing their paſſage from this 
into the future world, we do it with all our 
heart. But it is abſolutely impoffible for 
us, or any other man, at ſuch a time, to 
make a good man of a bad one, or as it 
were to open the gates of heaven to a 
ſinner who has been a flave to in and vice 
his whole life long, and to ſet him in ſafety 
ſrom the penalties he has to dread. And 
then the vifitation of the fick is a duty not 
obligatory on us alone, but we have it in 
common with all other chriſtians, It is 
their duty mutually to ſupport, to com- 

tort, 
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fort, and to exhort and encourage each 
other, and to make ſupplications for all 
men. In the primitive church, in the 
times of the apoſtles and their immediate 
ſucceſſors, when it was better ſeen, or more 
believed, that the portion of a man after 
death did not depend on the manner 
wherein he ſpent the laſt days or the laſt 
hours of his life, but was to be determined 
by his predominant diſpoſitions and the 
whole of his foregoing behaviour ; it was 
not then peculiar to the office of the 
teacher to vifit the fick and the dying, but 
it was the duty of the elders and the pre- 
fects of the flock ; and in regard to the 
other ſex, it was the duty of the matrons 
or widows to perform that office. Theſe 
took charge of the ſick and the dying with 
cordial affection as brothers and ſiſters, con- 
ſoled them, prayed with them, provided, 
if they were poor, for their ſupport and 
nouriſhment, tended them, and did them 


rumberleſs perſonal ſervices» And theſe 
| arc 
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are undoubtedly the beſt of offices that can 
be afforded a perſon at ſuch times, and 
which every one may execute according to 
his means. | 


A preacher is, thirdly, no man of a dif- 
ferent kind or ſpecies from other men. He 
is no divine, fo far as this term is uſed to 
imply either a man completely perfect, or 
one elevated above all ſenſible and terreſ- 
trial things. This miſtaken notion proceeds 
from the abuſe ot the term; or, to ſpeak 
more properly, the epithet itſelf is miſap- 
plied for the purpoſe of procuring in the 
earlier times to the teachers of religion a 
ſuperiority over other men, and of giving 
them a greater regard. It was then, and 
it is at preſent, not untrequently underſtood 
to imply a man that is abſolutely indit- 
ferent to every thing ſenſible, to all viũble 
objects, to whatever chears or ſaddet.s 
others; who deſpites all ſuch matters; 
whom neither honour nor diigrace, neither 
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riches nor poverty, ncither pain nor plea- 
ſure can at all affect; who is conſtantly 
employed in religious contemplation and 
peculiar exerciles of devotion; whoſe 
thoughts are unremittedly directed to the 
moſt important and moſt exalted objects; 
in whole fight chearfulneſs and joy, wit 
and good humour are horrible tranſgreſ- 
tions; whole preſence is baneful to all 
plealure, and whoſe looks diffuſe a ſullen 


gloom on all around. No; ſuch men are 


we not, nor ſuch ought we to be; and if 
we either could or ſhould be ſuch, we 
ſhould be either geſerving of contempt or 
compaſſion, and in any caſe be prejudicial to 
tocicty. No; we are entirely like you in 
whatever conſtitutes a man in reſped to 
his infirmity, as well as in reſpect to his 
better fide; and when any of us excell you 
in wiſdom and virtue, it is from no prero- 
gative of our ſtation, but a perſonal ad- 
vantage which any one of vou may have 
Yer us. 
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It is true, that our ſtation and our office 
aſſord, or ſeem to afford, us ſome reſources 
for improving in wiſdom and virtue which 
you have not. We employ ourſelves fre- 
quently, and much oftener, and more con- 
tinuedly, than you, in reflections on God 
and his will, on the appointment and the 
duties of man. But how vigilant muſt we 
be over ourſelves, how much attention 
muſt we neceſſarily exert, if we would pre- 
vent theſe circumſtances, fo advantageoas 
in themſelves, from becoming detrimenfal 
to us! For the very reaſon that we are 
obliged to employ ourſelves ſo often, and 


fo often ſolely in regard to others, in the 


doctrines of religion, and this even ar times 
when we have no particular incitement 
thereto and are not diſpoſed to them, for 
this very reaſon they may loſe much of 
their force in reſpect of us. Thele reflec- 
tions, by their frequent recurrence, may 
become ſo habitual to us, as to make us 
think that we underſtand and feel the ſub— 
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jects themſelves, though all the while e 
are only thinking of barren words. Heace 
it happens, that dithculties and doubts are: 
frequently augmenting in/ proportion as we 
advance farther in knowledge; and that, 
on the other hand, the pleafure attendant 
on meditation and devotion may loſe muck. 
of its poignancy by the abundance of ens 
Joyment. What a comfort muſt it be to 
the chriſtian merchant, or artizan, or any 
ether who is not a clergyman, when on, 
a conicientiouſly performed the buſts: 

eſs of the day, in the evening he recol-; 
WA his ſcattered thoughts, and can con- 
verſe, for a ſhorter or a longer time, with 
God, and reflect upon his weightieſt obli- 
gations | Certainly, the pleaſure this occu- 
pation procures him, muſt frequently be. 
far more lively than ours, juſt as a repaſt 
is much better reliſhed by a man who has 
faſted long, than by one who has been al- 
moſt all the day fitting at a plentiful table. 
—PBefides, we preachers commonly have 


not 
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not ſo many opportunities and means for 
exerciſing ourſelves in wiſdom and virtue, 
and for applyiag their precepts to the vari- 
ous occurrences of common life, as he ho 
ftands in more diverſificd” connections with 
other men, who has ſuch various affairs to 
mind, ſuch various duties to fulfill, and fo 
many dealings to manage with perſons of 
ſuch different opinions and manners; and 
likewiſe in this reſpect may a well-inform- 
ed, honeft chriſtian, who is no clergyman, 
eafily excell us in wiſdom and virtue. 


Moreover, we have no other duties and 
obligations, that are not allo incumbent on 
you. What is true, and right, and good, 
that ſame is true, and right, and good, for 
you, and for us, and for all mankind, 
Whatever is falſe, and wrong, and bad, is 
equally ſo both to you ard to us. What is 
allowable for you to do, is allowable for 
us. What God forbids us in his word or 
by tke light of reaſon, he forbids the fame 

Aa 3 to 
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to you. We have all the ſame law. We 
muſt all walk the very ſame way to praiſe, 
to honour, to immortality. If we muſt 
give an account how we have diſcharged 
our clerical office, ſo muſt you likewiſe 
render account how you have fulfilled your 
civil offices, how you have purſued your 
calling as a merchant, as a manufacturer, 
as a workman, how you have maintained 
your poſt as a maſter, as a guardian, as a 
ſervant, and the like; and of you and of 
us, in all theſe reſpects fidelity and inte- 
grity will be required. 


We muſt indeed abſtain from many 
things which you may do, or at leaſt which 
you do. Bur, either theſe things are in and 
of them(fclves bad, or they are not. Be they 
in and of themſelves bad; then have you 
as little right and leave to do or to uſe them, 
as we; and they are not to be excuſed by 
any diſtinction between clergyman and laic. 

Poiſon 
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Poiſon will ever remain poiſon, let who 
will find pleaſure in taking it. But are 
theſe things not bad, and we yet refrain 
from them; we then do ſo out of reſpect to 
certain prevailing prejudices, which can- 
not perhaps be directly oppoſed or deſpiſed 
without harm; we do it, that we may not 
give offence to the weak; we do it, that, 
by our total abſtinence in theſe reſpects, we 
may probably prevent ſtill greàter abuſes, 
and at leaſt evince, by our example, that 
a man may deprive himſelf of them, and 
yet be contented and happy. 


In fine, we muſt by all means ſet a good 
example to others; and when it really hap- 
pens, that people believe our doctrines and 
follow our precepts, we are certainly to be 
very careful to teſtify to all men by our 
whole behaviour, that we believe thele 
doctrines ourſelves, and acknowledge theſe 

precepts to be right and good. For the 
reſt, we have theſe duties to obſerve in 
a a4 common 
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common with all you. No man is to give 
offence or diſpleaſure to another. Every 
one muſt let the light of his virtue ſhing 
before men. We mult all mutually excito 
one another to good works. Our example, 
an, however, ncver be ſo extenſive and, 
inſtructive as yours. Our mode of life is 
too uniform. Our connections and buſt. 
neſſes are not ſufficiently diverſified. Hence 
it is, that the notion that we do many 
things barely on account of our, office, 
which otherwiſe we ſhould not. do, often 
deprives our beſt examples of all their ef- 
ficacy, How frequently is it ſaid, when we 
do any thing tolerably good, © Yes, this he 


does becauſe he is a clergyman; if ſuch, 


perſons did not do ſo, who ſhould ?? We 
are no more than common chriſtians, who 
cannot be expected to carry our chriſtian 
perfection to ſuch a length; nothing of 
this ſort is to be expected of us! How of- 
ten is it ſaid : © Yes, he muſt needs do lo, 


or abſtain from this, if he will do honour, 


ro 
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to his profeſſion, if he would not contradict 
bimſelf. Were it not for this confideration; 
were he not reſtrained. by fear, were he in 
our place, he would behave in a very dit- 
terent manner!“ Thus do prejudice and 
partiality but too often enfeeble the influ- 
ence of our example. With you this is 
not the caſe. : Your good example is un- 
impeded and complete in its effects. When 
the merchants give proofs of great probity 
and conſcientiouſneſs; when the opulent 
and the noble are modeſt and humane, and 
ſhew by their conduct how little their out- 
ward advantages avail in their eyes, and 
how little he that is poor and lowly is 
therefore to be fcorned ; when the man of 
the world, or the layman as he is called} 
teſtifies a reverence for God and religion; 
and men can diſcern his unfeigned piety ; 
when any one, who, in reſpect of his for: 
tune, might. indulge in luxury and magni- 
ficence, and revel in all kinds of atnuſs: 
ments, yet lives in a becoming and orderly 

| | manner, 
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manner, and moderates himſelf in the en- 
zoyment of ſenſible pleaſures; when per- 
ſons blooming with the charms of youth 
and beauty ſeek to diſtinguiſh them- 
ſelves, not by childiſh oſtentation and 
vanity, but by wiſdom and virtue, diſplay- 
ing indeed an open countenance and a 
chearful ſpirit, but no ſenſeleſs and frivol- 
ous behaviour: this, Sirs, it is this that 
ſtrikes a far deeper impreſſion on all be- 
holders, than molt of our diſcourſes and 
actions can do. 


Hitherto we have been encountering pre- 
judices no leſs hurtful than common. We ſhall 
now find it ſo much the eaſier to delineate 
the ſubject before us according to its natu- 
ral features and completion. If therefore 
this be not the relationſhip in which the 
preacher ſtands towards his congregation, 
what then ought 1t to be, and what aCtually 
is ut? 


Firſt, 
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Firſt, he ſhould be the teacher of the 
people, or of the congregation. Certainly 
a very honourable, but at the ſame time a 
very difficult employment! How impor- 
tant are the matters he has to teach; and 
how much depends upon the way and 
manner in which he teaches them! He 
ſhould be a teacher of religion, and of ge- 
nerally uſeful wiſdom. As a teacher of 
religion, he muſt inſtruct his hearers in the 
regards wherein they ftand towards God, 
their creator and preſ-rver, their father 
and benefactor, their lawgiver and judge, 
and towards Jeſus Chriſt, his ſon, their re- 
deemer and lord. Fe muſt furniſh them 
with adequate and worthy conceptions of 
the majeſty and perfections of God, of his 
protection and love towards men, of the 
ſanctity and juſtice of his laws, of the wil- 
dom and goodneſs of his providence, and 
of the benefits he has been graciouſly 
pleaſed to grant us by jeſus and his work 
on earth, He is to tell them how God 1s 
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diſpoſed towards them; what he requites 
of them; what they have to hope ar to 
fear from him according to the difference 
of their conduct; whereto they are ap- 
jiviated in the preſent and in the future 
world; and what they muſt do for being 
and becoming what, according to the gra- 
cious purpoſe of God, they ought. to be and 
to become. He mult ſhew them how they 
are to apply the doctrines of religion to 
themſelves; bow they are to uſe them in 
all the events of lite; how they are ta fight 
with them againſt temptations to fin; to 
facilitate the practice of goodneſs to them, 
to exalt their taſte for the comforts and 
ſatisfactions which God has permitted them 
to enjoy, and to render the hardſhips and 
burdens ſupportable which he lays upon 
them. He therefore muſt chiefly labour ta. 
improve and to calm them; to incite them 
to the abhorrence of all ungodly behaviour 
and all worldly luſts, and to a temperate, 
juſt, and godly life; inform them af their 
7 affinity 
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affinity and duties towards each other, and 
ſtrive to animate them with kind, beneficent 
and brotherly diſpoſitions towards all their 
felldw-chriſtians and mankind. He muſt 
form them into good and public-ſpirited 
Citizens, peaceful and loving ſpouſes, faith- 
ful fathers and mothers of families, affec- 
tionate friends, and ſineere worſhipers of 
God. Ile is to teach them conſcieutiouſ.- 
neſs in their dealings, humility and. tem- 
perance in proſperity, patience in tribula- 
tions, hope and chearfulneſs in death. In 
ſhort, he mult guide them on the way of 
virtue and religion to tranquillity of mind, 
to continued advances in perfection and 
happineſs. Thus will a preacher declare 
to his hearers the whole counſel of God to 
their felicity. Thus will he preach to 
them Jeſus Chriſt, and him crucified, that 
is, the doctrine of jeſus Chriſt the cruci- 
' fied, in oppoſition to the Jewiſh expecta- 
tions of a worldly Meſſiah, and the idola- 
wous doctrines ots the hearhens, A doc- 
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trine which 15 of a large and indefinite 
comprehenſion, and which certainly pre- 
cludes nothing that has a tendency to en- 
lighten and improve mankind. 


No: as often as I preach ſuch truths as 
tend to promote human perfection and 
happineſs ; the truths that have a practical 
influence on the moral behaviour, and on 
the repoſe and reſignation of mankind ; fo 
often do I preach Jeſus, and him cruci- 
ficd ; fo often do I contribute to carry on 
his work on earth; ſo often do I proportion- 
ately ſupply his place among my brethren. 
For he came, he lived, he taught, he 
ſuffered and died, he aroſe again from the 
dead, and is now the head and the lord of 
his church, for diſſeminating truth, and 
virtue, and happineſs among the human 
race; and whatever advances them is his 
work, is conſiſtent with his aims, enlarges 
and confirms his kingdom; though it be, 
az it were, not immediately connected with 

| his 
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his hiſtory, nor expreſsly contained in ſuch 
of his diſcourſes as are come down to us- 
As unchangeable as truth is in itſelf; ſo 
little will it allow its extent and the man- 
ner of its delivery to be fixed and el- 
tabliſhed for all times, and for all man- 
kind. Each age, each ſociety of men, has 
its own horizon, its own circuit of compre- 
henſion, its peculiar exigencies, its pecu— 
liar obſtacles, and means of aſſiſtance; and 
the teacher of religion muſt govern him- 
ſelf accordingly, if he be determined to 
do his duty, ſo far as his frailty allows 
him, and reſolutely do that which Jeſus or 
his Apoſtles would have done, had they 
been placed in his ſituation. 


The teacher of religion muſt therefore 
alſo be a teacher of wiſdom in a general 
ſenſe. He muſt deliver to his hearers, and 
particularly to the youth he inſtructs, not 
only the peculiar doctrines of religion, but 
muſt likewiſe ſubjoin ſuch other uſctul 
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knowledge as either leads to the knowledge 
of religion, and gives a kind of foundation 
to it, promotes and ſettles it, or elſe may 
contribute to the repoſe and improvement 
of men. And here but too often do per- 
ſons make falſe repreſentations, of the office 
gnd appointment of the chriſtian teacher; 
They take it amiſs, they even impute it ta 
him as a fin, if he do not frequently, if he 
do not conſtantly diſcourſe on the myſtes 
ries, as they are called, of chriſtiagity z 
that is, of things which we either do not 
underſtand at all, or whereof we have, at 
moſt, ' but an extremely teeble glimpſe, 
It is taken amiſs, if he do not continually 
inforce the peculiar articles of faith, ag 
they are termed, it he annex to them a 
variety of ideas as unavoidable as harmleſs, 
and docs not account every error as dan- 
gerous to a man as every vice. It is called 
in derifion philolophical and moral preach- 
ing, when we diicouric of the nature and 
deitination of man, vi the real value of 

© | the 
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the poſſeſſions, and ſatisfactione, and occu- 
pations of this life, if we ſpeak of ſeparate 
duties and virtues, of their influence cn 
our preſent happineſs, of the arguments 
which even ſound reaſon affords for the 
fulfilling of theſe duties and the practice of 
theſe virtues, and of the way and manner 
by which we are to fulfill and practiſe 
them in every ocurrence. But how unjuſt 
are theſe reproaches! Is not reaſon then 
a gift and a revelation of God ? Is not 
every truth in perfect harmony with itſelf ? 
What value then can a blind implicit faith 
poſſeſs? Of what ccn'equence is 2 faith 
without works? A religion without morality ? 
ls not this the ſcope of that? Is it not the aim 
of all religion to make us wiſer and better? 
And is any thing to be rejected that pro- 
motes this end? Cin the foundation of our 
virtue and our hopes be too deeply laid, or 
too firmly ſettled ? 
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No; the preacher is for the generality 
of men, according to the preſent ſtate of 
things, the proper public teacher of ex- 
pedient wifdom ; and to maintain.this cha- 
rafter muſt be at once both his endeavour 
and his glory. By his means muſt ſuch 
men as have no other opportunities of in- 
ſtruction, be brought to rational reflection, 
to the better uſe of their mental faculties, 
to greater attention to moral, inviſible, and 
diſtant objects; by his interpoſition muſt 
all prevailing prejudices and errors be 
combated, which have a noxious influ- 
ence on the conduct and ſerenity of men, 
the moſt philoſophical knowledge be ever 
farther ſpread, and by little and little, the 
ſum of truths which every one knows and 
2dopts, be incorporated into one common 
ſtock. He muſt, however, ſo contrive to 
deliver what he has to ſay in a manner 
adapted to the comprehenſion of the un- 
lettered mind, and to this end he muſt not 
uſe the language of the dogmatiſts or of 

tne 
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the ſchools, but the language of common 
life in uſe among well-educated and good- 
mannered men. Let him do this; let him 
be thus at once a teacher of religion and 
of wiſdom : and he will certainly ſo much 
the more contribute to the improvement 
and happineſs of mankind. To promote 
and to further this is the whole of his 
duty ; and whatever has a tendency thereto 
is confiſtent with his office and his calling 


The preacher muſt, ſecondly, be the 
mediate perſon by whom the congregation 
are conjoined in their public worſhip, and 
the various acts of it collectively per- 
formed. There muſt be order in every ſo- 
cicty ; and when certain matters are to be 
done collectivelv, then one of the ſociety 
muſt take the lead; he muſt be the organ 
by which the relt expreſs their ſentiments, 
their defircs, their joys, their hopes, and 
the like. And this the paſtor, or the 
preacher, is. He performs the different 
| Bb 2 acts 
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acts of public worſhip; he reads the Serip- 
tures, utters the prayers, and delivers ſuch 
inſtruction as is adapted to the circum- 
ſtances and exigencies of the community. 
He is, as it were, their mouth, when they 
confeſs their fins before the ſovereign judge 
of the world; when they humble them- 
ſelves in the preſence of his majeſty, and 
implore his grace; when they flee to him for 
ſuccour, thank him for his bounties, and 
renew their proteſtations of obedience. He 
unites himſelf with the whole ſociety of the 
worſhipers of God in theſe pious diſpoſi- 
tions and feelings; and ſtrives ſo to ex- 
preſs himſelf in his exhortations as may 
beſt contribute to raiſe and ſupport their 
attention. In like manner, as miniſter, 
he admits members, by baptiſm, into the 
fellowſhip of the Chriſtian church; and, 
on theſe occafions, admoniſhes the reſt of 
waat they are as chriſtians, and what they 
ought to be; to remember alway that 
baptiſm doth repreſent unto us our pro- 

: feſſion, 
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feſſion, which is to follow the example of 
our Saviour Chriſt, and to be made like 
unto him ; that as he died and roſe again 


for us, ſo ſhould we, who are baptized, 


die from fin, and riſe again unto righteouſ- 
neſs, continually mortifying all our evil 
and corrupt afſections, and daily proceed- 
ing in all virtue and godlineſs of living. 
So likewiſe does he adminiſter the rite of 
the Holy Communion ; and, in the place 
of the father of the family, diſtributes the 
bread and the wine among thoſe that pre- 
ſent themſelves with him at table; ex- 
horting them to take and cat in remem- 
brance that Chriſt died for them, and to 
feed on him in their hearts by faith with 
thankſgiving ; to drink of the cup in re- 
membrance that Chriſt's blood was ſhed 
for them, and to be thankful; thus di- 
recting their thoughts and their hearts to 
the awful concerns of this folemn cele- 
bration. But he performs all this, as I 
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have already obſerved, not as a perſon by 
whoſe interpoſition our acts of devo- 
tion can acquire a greater yalue, or our 
ſacred rites a peculiar efficacy, independent 
on the ſentiments and piety of the faithful 
partaker; but he does it, becauſe order and 
the common edification require that certain 
perſons ſhould be ordained to the perform- 
ance of this ſolemnity, and becauſe he is 
commiſſioned to do it by lawful authority. 
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Laſtly, the preacher is alſo to be the 
friend and the couyſellor of his flock. If 
the Chriſtian preacher were or could be 
more ſo, he certainly might do more good 
in his ſtation. But he can only be ſo as 
far as his congregation will allow him. 
No man can force himſelf upon any as 
their friend or their counſellor; and if a 
perſcn ſhould attempt it, he would by that 
very means fail of the purpoſe he had in 
view. At the ſame time, the teacher muſt 

| be 
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be always ready to embrace ſuch oppor- 
tunities as naturally offer, and uſe them 
with fidelity. It need hardly be menti- 
oned, that he is not to interfere in extra- 
neous matters, or miſapply the reſpect 
which aczrues to him either from his 
office or his perſonal qualities, to the pro- 
ſecution of (ſelfiſh views, or the gratifica- 
tion of diſorderly paſſions. As a teacher, 
he is only to meddle with moral and re- 
ligious objects, and with the application 
of them to particular events and occur- 
rences of life, Since he may reaſonably be 
preſumed to have reſtected on theſe mat · 
ters more, and to be more intimately ac- 
quainted with them, than the generality 


of his hearers; and, as in his public diſ- 


courſes pronounced to a very mixt aſ- 
ſembly, he cannot ſay every thing it were 
profitable and neceſſary for any one in par- 
ticular to know; it would certainly be 
of great utility, if opportunities were af- 
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forded him to ſupply this unavoidable 
defect of inſtruction by private converſa- 
tion. By this channel might he convey 
direction and affiſtance to him who ſhould 
be defirous of making farther progreſs in 
the knowledge of religion : thus might he 
deliver the candid and ingenuous doubter 
from his doubts, or tranquillize him in 
them : thus might he remove many a pre- 
judice from the anxious and perturbed 
mind, and bring the ſorrowful heart to a 
comfortable and joyfuF reliance on the 
Goſpel : thus might he be enabled to ſpeak 
courage to the fincere but feeble chriſtian, 
and probably facilitate to him the conqueſt 
of himſelf and the world: thus might he 
inform any individual how he muſt apply 
to himſelf and his particular circumſtances 
the general precepts and encouragements 
of religion. So would the teacher be at 
the ſame time the leader and the counſellor 
of his flock ; and ſo might he likewiſe, in 
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a ſtricter ſenſe, be ſaid to watch over their 
ſouls, and labour more effectually at their 
improvement and felicity. 


And this, Sirs, is the relationſhip wherein 
the preacher ſtands towards his congrega- 
tion: he is their teacher, their leader, 
their friend, and adviſer. Allow me to 
conclude this diſcourſe with drawing a few 
conſequences from what has been ſaid, and 

reminding you of the duties which in this 
reſpect you are bound to preſerve. 


Vou plainly perceive from all that has 
been advanced, that we, preachers, re- 
| quire of you no blind faith, no ſervile 
obedience, no unlimited occurrence. We 
feel our infirmities and frailties much too 
ſenſibly to pretend to this; and the more 
we are animated by the ſpirit of Chriſti- 
anity, the more zealouſly ſhall we in theſe 
reſpects maintain the cauſe of freedom. 
No; 
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No; try all things that are taught you for 
truth, and enjoined you as duties: compare 
them with what reaſon and ſcripture tell 
you of God and his will ; prove all things, 
and adhere to that which is good. The 
more carefully we examine our doctrines, 
the more you reflect upon them; the more 
you diſcourſe with each other about them, 
in honeſt intentions; ſo much the greater 
are our hopes that you will reap benefit 
from them. Only by ſuch reflections, only 
by ſuch examinations and diſcuſſions, can 
what we tell and teach you aſſimilate itſelf 
with your own ſyſtem of reflection, and 
either rectity or enlarge it. 


You ſee, farther, that we require no ex- 
ceſſive and ſuperſtitious reverence from 
you, The office we bear is undoubtedly 
honourable, and they that bear it muſt be 
held in a certain degree of eſtimation, if 
their bearing of it is to be attended with 
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ſucceſs. When, therefore, you ſpare us; 
when you conceal as much as poflible 
our failings and imperfections from the con- 
fideration, leſt the reſpect to our office 
ſhould thereby be leſſened, and the uſeful 
effeAs of it be hindered; you then act 
wiſely, and in confiſtertce with your duty, 
For the reſt, judge of us with the ſame 
equity and philanthropy, you are ac- 
cuſtomed to ule in judging of your neigh- 
bours in general; and let us experience 
the ſame juſtice and lenity that is due to 
all mankind. 


You fee, thirdly, in what regard we 
properly ſtand towards you. Require, 
therefore, no more from us than you may 
accordingly, and with reaſon expect. Re- 
quire neither. ſupernatural gifts and pow- 
ers, nor a perfection that is above the 
reach of humanity. Aſcribe no greater 
importance to our words and actions, no 

greater 
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greater effieacy than they really poſleſs. 
Rely not upon us in matters, where no 
man ovght or can rely upon another; where 
every man mult provide for himſelf and 
his own concerns, Think not that we 
either can or ought to do the moſt in num- 
ber or in con ſequence of the things that 
relate to the ſalvation of your ſoul and 
your everlaſting happineſs. No; it is our 
part to ſhew you what, in this reſpect, 
you have to do; and the latter is incon- 
teſtably far more important and difficult 
than the former. Seek not therefore to 
rid yourſelves of any imputations, by 
throwing charges upon us, for which you 


alone muſt be reſponſible; and conſtantly 


bear in mind the expreſſions of the apoſtle: 
« Every man ſhall bear his own burden; 
« Every one of us ſhall give an account of 
& himſelf to God.” 


Laſtly, you ſee how weighty and arduous 


as 
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as you can, the concerns and duties of it; 
alleviate them to us by the attention you af- 
ford to our diſcourſes; by the zeal and deyo- 
tion with which you frequent all the rites of 
the public worſhip; by the vigilant inſpec- 
tion you keep over your children whom we 
inſtruct; by the encouragements you give 
them ; by the converſations you hold with 
them on what they are learning, and what 
they have already been taught; by the 
application you make of it to the cultiva- 
tion of their heart, and the forming of 
their conduct. In a more eſpecial manner, 
lighten to us the burden of our office, and 
reward us for our pains by the faithful uſe 
you make of our doctrine; by the willing 
obedience you pay to our weil-founded ad- 
monitions and exhortations ; by the good 
deeds which you perform; by the ſnaining 
virtues by which you dittinguiſh yourſelves 
from others; by your continual improve- 
ment in wiſdom and piety. This will be 
an ample teſtimony that our labours in 


your 
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your behalf have nat bcen in vain ; and 
this aſſurance will render all the efforts and 
toils we exert and undergo, eaſy and plea- 
fant. It will never allow us to become 
either faint or weary; and even in the 
hour of death, and at the day of judgments 
it will be our comfort and joy. | 
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Page 9. 1. 10. for our, r. their own. Page 199. 1. 3. from bottom, place 


p 4 * 
43 
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III. 


19. L. 3. be pointed out, 2 comma aſter man. 
27. I. 9. repoſe. | 235. L + for in, r. i 
30. L 13. of perſons 255 J. 8. or on 
31. 1. 6. ſhall ye be ſacred, &c. 25 I. 21. after No; add it is, 
33. L. 5- for cbm, r. it. 262. L f. f. commands, r. demands. 
5291. 4. dele the inverted com- 1.9. a colon after ſociety. 
mas. 264, |. 19. homogeneity. 
80. L. 3. for a read the. for are, r. art. 
$7. 1. 7. for from, r. of. 296. 1. 16. for they are, r. it is. 
117-1. 2. for need, r. hall. 297. 1. 1. for bi, r. 4 man. 
152. |. 2. f. genera! r. generally. 300. |. 20, bis familiar friend, 
183. |. 2. for the, r. their, r. the familiar friend of man. 
164- * os department, add 2 3 faith a comma. 
304 |. 2. fr. bottom, 1 may ho 
168.1. 8. for tranſlating, r. tran/- 316.1. 18. of the — FY 
_ porting. 319. I. 17. for tradition, x. tra- 
198. I. 17. of cby God. ditrons. 


Page 20. L. 9. for perſpicuity, read Page 2 50. I. 3. and that this. 


24 3. "+," r. which. 
36. 1. 13. for which, r. as. 
2. I. 20. for ſlumber, r. um- 
le. 
66. 1.19 for in, r. is. 
68. 1. 10. for con, r. con /i. 
91. I. 11. for fare, r. far. 
102. I. 13. after moved, add, at 
the recital of them. 
147. I. 14. for of, r. for. 
— I. 19. ſor e fumei. 
175. L. g. after doings, add from. 
176. 1. 19. for ſave, r. ſvetb. 
186. 1. 3. for benefits, r. benefit. 
187. I. 22. holds in bis hand. 
204. 1. 8. after and inſert be, 
209. I. 21. for that, r. this. 
211. I. 20. for near, r. nearcr, 
214- I. 16. for doth, r. d:. 
235+ L L but render. 
I. to. after perceive,add/bat, 
Þ 14- of their infuthciency. 


253. |. 22, kept not from them. 
262.1. t. is ſo ſoon run through. 
I. 2. for reflore, r. repay. 

2 10. ne but muſt... 

288. I. 14. for from, r. for. 

289. 1. 2. for conſiſts of, r. con- 

fiſts in. 

303. I. $. opprobricus. 

314. I. ult. are not all called, 

317. * > wart 

340. J. 2. for inſult, r. inſtruct᷑. 

353. L. 1. dele of: 

360. I. 17. dele the inverted 
commas, and carry them 
down to expedted of us!” 1. 21. 

3M. I. 10. r. merchant gives. 

377. 1. 11. for preſerve, r. c- 
ſerve. - 

I, 15. for occurrence, r. can 

CUYTERCE, 

378. J. 6. for we, r. you. - 

379. J. 3- comma at mperfec- 

tien. 
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